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GOUD-NIGHT. 





BY RITA. 





Slowly the flow'rs are clusing, 
The dewy right is nigh: 

And on her couch reposing 
My lady fair doth lie. 

The golden stars are peeping 
From heaven one by one, 

To watch my true love sleeping 
Uatil sisall rise the sun. 


The bird of eve ts singing 
His anthem on the tree : 
His mellow notes are ringing 
er wood and dale and lea. 
The moon ts bright in glory, 
And shining from above 
Upon the old, old story 
On Youth and Hope and Love. 


Uh, tranquil be thy slumbers! 
Sweet rest, my dear one, take! 
I cease at last my numbers, 
Lest thou perchance awake, 
Sleep on in calm unbroken 
Till morn shall bring the lhght ; 
Yet hear my last word spoken— 
I love thee, and good-night! 
I 


Bound With a Chain. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘HIS WEDDED WIFE,”’ 
““LADYBIRD’8 PENITENCE,”’ ‘“‘WE 
KISSED AGAIN,’’ ‘‘ROBIN,”’ 
“‘BUNCBIE,’’ ETC. 








CHAPTER I. 
LONG strip of sea-shore, wide rippling 
shining sands lining the lengthy curve 
of a sheltered pleasant bay. On the right 
hand, a stretch of ugly reef, black and 
searped and rugged like the backbone of 
some leviathan, running straight out into 
the water—Burscombe Point the people 


hereabout called it. On the left hand aia 


narrow tongue of sandy shingly beach, 
breaking the blue of the sea witb its gleam 
of yellow strand. 

The tide was out; not very far out, as yet. 
The tawny wrinkles of the sands were 
gieaming wetly still; the sbells, scattered 
along one wavy line midway between the 
water and the cliffs, glistened still with 
moisture. 





| children | ate before the cottages carried 

gleams of paler color through the scene. 
The shrill sound of their young voices rose 
up in a joyous clamor and floated, softened 
by distance, to the earsof the one non-sea- 
faring occupant of the sands. 

This was a gentleman who lounged, half 
sitting on, half leaning against a big black 
boat beached far up upon the shore—keep- 
ing an appointment evidently. 

Every five minutes saw him consult his 
watch, at every two be paused in his occu- 
pation of drawing figures in the sand with 
the point of his cane, and _ turned to 
sweep the long long, curve of the sunny 
shere with akeen and anxious eye. He 
would shrug his shoulders and bite bis lip 
—or, rather, the hair which fringed it—after 
each fruitless reconnaissance, and fall again 
to the drawing of those hieroglyphics in the 
sand. 

He was a slim and good-looking man on 
the right side of thirty, with a pair of bright 
dark eyes, raven-black hair, closely cut, 
and a raven-black moustache very daintily 
curled, which set off to perfection his clear 
and sallow skin. 

A gentleman evidently, judging by ex- 
ternals—such as the excellent cut of his 
dust-celored summer suit, the shape of his 
boots,the keeping of his hands, and general 
air of refinement which comes of delicate 
up-bringing. 

When he swore a little under his breath, 
as he did at his latest disappointment, he 


form, and enunciated them in a well-bred 
drawl. 

In fact, he bore so unmistakably the 
stamp of fashion that one wondered how he 
came to be propping himself against a fish- 








Here and there a mass of reddish rock 


sprang up out of the yellow sand, throwing 
a cool, deep, purple shadow on it, which 


lengthened and lengthened as the sun wore | 


round to the west. 

The shore was all bathed now 
inamild autumn glory; the sea, bound 
by those two outstretching arms which 
locked the sheltered bay in their embrace, 
lay still and fair as some Italian lake, one 


| 


ing-yawl on Burscombe sands on this Sep- 
tember afternoon, instead of tramping with 
gun over some Highland hillside or whip- 
ping for salmon some wild Norwegian 
stream. 

His presence was a puzzle even to the 
fishfolk about. He had come they under- 
stood, to regain lost health; that object at- 
tained, what kept him lingering on? 

The motive power, as it usually is, was a 
woman. She was coming now along the 
shore—now, when he had given up look- 


used expletives consistent with the best | 





flashing of blue eyes, and teeth like 
pearls, out of that brown face, when the red 
lips parted in the girl's bright and sudden 
smile. 

All sorts of pleasant images were sug- 
gested to one by that fresh youth and 
bounding health and perfect elastic grace— 


in April meadows, young living things at 
play—all the glad budding and early prime 
of spring. 

Avis Derrick was spring incarnate; 
everything about her was fresh, virginal, 
unworn, keeping its primal bloom. She 
was a child at heart still, though she thought 
herselfa woman grown; and she never 
theught how soon and how sadly that 
bloom would be brusbed away. 

Captain Wynter came to meet Miss Der- 
rick as soon as he caught sight of her, 
which was not until she neared him. She 








ing for her, and had fallen instead intoa 
moody reverie, with his eyes on the raked- 
up sand—coming from where a narrow 
lane,scantily shaded by dwarf gray sallows, 
debouched upon the beach, and wound 
thence up a gentle slope into the green heart 
of tl.e cultivated country beyond. 

She walked ata rapid pace, with a free 
and graceful gait—aslim slip of a girl, 
seventeen years old, in a gown of dark-blue 


pure great sapphire flashed here and there | serge, with fair hair plaited in two long | 


with emerald. 


ample braids, and hanging loosely down 


Against the faint horizon-line now and | her back—like Goethe’s Gretchen going to | 
then rose up the black funnel of a steamer, | 


With its floating curl of smoke—now and 
then the white sail of a pleasure-boat | 
crossed it, white and light as the waft of a | 
eon = wing. 

A cool seaair was blowing along the 
sands in fresh little fitful puffs, bringing 
with ita breath of “brine from the ocean,”’ 
the salt, pleasant scent of wet sea-weed,and, 
with that, more than a whiff of tar. Two 
vld fishermen, battered, picturesque, in 
tailed blue guernsey amd caps of deep dull 
red, were patching and caulking a lugger 
‘rawn high-and-dry upon the sands. It 


Was alittle picture worthy of Hook or Dun- 
an—the two old figures with their brown 
nae at faces and rough dress, the 
I a 
gray spire i tar-smok 
“hg up against the blue, the little gleam 
‘fame from the sleepy fire underneath. 


A line of fishers’ huts built against the cliff 
an¢ i hugging its shelter made a bac kground 


or this picture; here, too, brown clouds of 


| 


nets were stretched to dry, and a group of 


} 
meet Faust; only Avis Derrick was not a | 
beauty by any means—in her present un- 
developed state, at least. | 

Her eyes were beautiful—large and long, 
shaded by thick curled lashes, blue us 
heaven,and as clearly luminous; her mouth | 
was like an opening rose-bud, dewy crim- | 
son.fresh and sweet; and those thich masses 
of blonde-auburn hair, warm sienna in the | 
shadows, sparkling in the lights like gold, 
covered a graceful head, well set on the 
slender shoulders and carried with a sort of 
careless pride. 


So much for the beauties; now for the de- 


fects—the nondescript nose, with its suspl- 
ym of tiptilting, the chin two large and 
. suit a feminine face, tl 
| 
Sad draw vacks these, pushing the 


possessor at once and ever off the ranks of 


the beautiful; and yet there was a cunous 
fascination in the countenance, irregular | 
though its lineaments were, in the 


| sighed demonstratively, 


to-day,” 


stopped, as be moved, beside a mass of 
weed-fringed rock, on which she half At, 
half leaned,daddling her little brown hands 
in the clear water at its base, and splashing | 
that into Jock, her dog’s black face and over 
his muzzle. 

She was- laughing like a child, her | 
voice rising in joyous peals of merriment 
over the colley’s strangled barks of dis- 
comfort and complaint. 

She looked up as the young man ap- 
proached, her brown cheeks glowing with | 
| 
| 


a peachy bl.om, her blue eyes shining like 
sapphires from under ber sailor-hat, the 
dazzle of mijk-white teeth lending its sud- 
den brightness to her sirile. 

“Isn't it fun?’ she demanded, with that 
laughing upward glance. “Jock was tor- | 
turing a poor little crab—putting his paw 
on it, and then taking it off again, and | 
sniffing it over with his great hairy nose— | 
fancy how that would feel to you if you | 
were a poor little crab! So I had to come to | 
the rescue. It's quite safe and comfortable 
now under that stone there. Would you | 
like to see it 7” 

“No, thanks I am not interested in 
crabs’’—this reproachfully. 

“Why not?” Miss Derrick questioned, 
unmoved. “I think they are dear little | 
things; and I adore dabbing on these hot 
days. Jock, come bere, sir, and let me 
splash you. Not he, théugh—he’s too cun- | 
ning—he has run right away! Captain 
Wynter, may I splash you instead?’ the 
sparkling face turned up again, the little 
brown hand lifted with a shower of dia 
monds dripping from it. 

Lewis Wynter shrugged his shoulders, 
and sat down with | 


an air of resignation on a lower level of the 
rock. 

“J am at your service now and always, 
he said softly. “Do whatever you will with 
me—except send me away !" | 

Avis colored, and dropped her hand into 
the pool; her mischievous mood had now 
passed. 

“Send you away '" she echoed, with a lit- 
tle half-laugh. “That would be imperti- | 
nence, certainly! Why, Burscombe sands | 
are as much yours as mine—you have as 
good right to walk on therm as I have!’ 

“T’ve walked on them to some purpose 
he said, reproach in his voice now. 
“Do you know how long I've been waiting 


for you bere?” 
“J haven’tan idea Twenty minutes?’ 


“An hour and a half” 
Some bitterness here showed itself in 
Captain W ynter’s speech. 
An h ir and a half‘ (>? uri 
n ‘ 
tar nace 
“Yes, it’s four now, I see; and I'm gen- 
erally here at about half-past two. But 


I've got a horrid habit of pever reckoning 


| time.”’ 
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cool masses of orchard blossoms, cowslips | 


| of way. 


 this—she really should. 


I was crazed. 





@8.00 A TEAR IN ADVANCE. 
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“You did not even know you were late 
then ?"’—more bitterly still. 
“Well I thought I might be a little late. 


But really such unprecedetted events have 
been occurring at home that I can scarvely 
be blamed for ignoring the flight of time. 
Fancy papa’s coming out of his shell—T al- 
ways cal, the library his shell, for he sticks 
to it like a snaii—falling across ine, as 1] was 
coming out, and seeing me! Seeing me, 
instead of staring at me with a lack-lustre 
eye, sighing, shaking his head in a puzzled 
sort of fashion, and slowly pottering away 
again—that’s his usual procedure, and I've 
always understood it to be because he leaves 
his mind in the library when body 
comes out of it! But to-«lay, Sarah told me, 
is the tenth anniversary of poor manmiuna’s 
death; and I suppose be remembered, and 
couldn't absorb himself as usual. Any way 
he recognized me—he peered at me in sur- 
prise fora moment, then waked up, and 
laid his hand on my arm. ‘Dear me,’ he 
said, in a helpless sort of way, staring 
hard at me all the while, this is little Avis, 
isn’tit? Dear: dear me" 1 acknowledged 
my identity, which seemed t» have come 
on him rather as a shock, and waited for his 
next observation. He went on staring at 
me meanwhile in an anxious puzzled sort 
“You have been at school, I sup 
pose ?’ was his next venture, very nervous 
ly made. ‘I haven't seen you—for—some 
time, I think?” ‘Very likely not,’ I re- 
turned demurely. ‘You met me last week; 
but you didn't identify me, I think: and, as 
to school, I’ ve never been at one in my life.’ 


his 


| He baked horrified at that, and pushed all 


his poor dear gray hair straight up on his 
head in his dismay. ‘Dear, dear me—this 
is dreadful ' he said. ‘Have you never 


learnt anything at all, child? Heaven 
bless my soul, whata frightful state of 
things! Sarab Holmes should have seen to 


And she is very 


tall,’ he continued, peering at me again. 


‘She must be quite twelve—perhays thir- 


teen years old, and hasn't learnt her alpha- 
bet, I suppose? Dear me, me, this is 
dreadful! What is tobe done?’ Fancy!’ 
cried the girl, budSbling over with laughter. 
“I absolutely He and 
looked at in a bewildered way till I 
sobered down avain—I believe he thought 
nteen last month, 


screamed. stood 


me 


*] was seve 


papa,’ I said. ‘I am rather to» old for 
school now, and mv education is not so 
neglected as YOU supp tme. Il ewan read and 
| write tolerably, and even translate French 


when it’s not vs difficult—for which infor 


mation I'm indebted to Miss Proctor. You 
remember Miss Proctor, of course?” He 
shook his head, and said vaguely that he 

” | didn’t think he had that pleasure. So I 
was obliged to give tum astort sketch of 

| her career , from the time she tok me for 
better or worse to the timme she took the 
curate. I'mnot sure thatthe either heard 

or heeded; be kept ivoking at me in the 


, and mutter- 
‘seventeen ! 


«he 


same wondering sort of ways 
ing over and over 
Heaven bless my 
says! Alinost a women—seventeen !-—and 
almost petrified me, as I finished mv recital 
by making tne a mosteuvurtly litt 
‘My dear,’ be said, ‘I am afraid I have not 


agaili 


soul! Seventeen, 


© speecn. 


treated you hitherts with the respect due to 

a young lady of your aze; but the fut is, I 
thought you still a little girl. Numismatics, 
the branch of archwlogy, * bh lam most 
interested in, is 42 singularly enygrissug 
pursuit. I as aframi tial ti prosecu 
with pock 4 

showed him my pure I} i 
fourpenc Ile » I> aia 
then, quite Gistressfully, a! -o| 
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| tall!’ 


fifteen 
sovereignn. 
at it, ainiling. 


pounds in severeigns an 


it, be sure, Mies Derrick !"’ be said, 


jomm. You ought to go w town tor the sea- 
son next year.” 

Avis laughed. 

“I don't think I quite know what the sea- 
gon is,”’ she aid, with terrible frankness. 
“And I'm tolerably certain that I shouldn't 

j like it if it ineant spending one's sumuner in 
| @ bot dusty town,” 

“I]t means bulls, theatres, garden-parties, 
Rotten Row, and shopping unlimited, Miss 
Derrick! Are you tempted now?" 

Miss Derrick shrugged her shoulders, 
| gud tossed « dead star-flab she had found 
' On the sand into the clear dark water at her 

leet. 

“What would be the use of being 
tempted?" she maid, with a little mone. 
“You know I couldn't go!" 

“Are you #0 sure of that?” 

‘Ofcourse! Why, | couldn't go by my- 
self, could 1? And I've nobody to go with 
ine. Poor papa ia very old, you 
sixty-eight, Saral) says—too old to think of 
moving anywhere; besides, I think he 
would die il any one dragged bitin out of his 
liprary, away from Lis books and manu- 
seripie and his beloved coins, Did I tell 


| such dirty little 
ovinage of Tiberius? 


conceslied yawns. 
| And it'a sucha very tascinating pursuit he 

j says."’ 

“Your father isoutof the running evi- 
dently,’ Wynter agreed, siniling. “But 
the world mw not composed of your father 
only—and—there is inany « manin it who 
would give bis right bund tu claim the 

|} privilege he doesn't value!" 

“The privilege! What privilege? I 
don't molesshent vou, Captain Wynter!’ 
“The privilege of bei.g your servant, 
your attendant, wherever you went,"’ be 
said fervently; “the slaser in your success 
—for you would have a success, Avis, There 
is One that,—" 
His voice had sunk to the tenderest mur- 
mur; be had lifted hitmselfon the rock, and 
was bending over her, alinost whispering 
in the little ear, ail curved and delicate, like 
a pink sea-sheil—bis white hand touched, 
closed over, the siender brown one lying 
inthe lapofber blue serge gown; and she 
had dropped those qacttleving eyes and 
turned ber face away from hin, the dainask 
deepening iu her cheeks, when a shadow 
fell across the sunshine, across the meeting 


hands, the man's eager face, the girl's 
ebharining shrinking shape. <A voice, 
thinned by age, querulous with alarm, 
spoke, 

“Avis, child! What are you doing 
here?” 


It was Mr. Derrick. 





CHAPTER II. 


HE little group on the rock fell asunder 
suddenly. Captain Wynter sprang to 
his feet, looking half startled, baif de- 
ot. 

Avis rose, too, quickly, surprise in ber 
face alev, and a littie trouble, but no touch 
of timidity. Her imotherless upbringing 
had Jeft her innocent of evil; she had no 
suspicion, in her childish ignorance, that 
she hag anything w be ashamed of —that 
there was anything equivocal in the posi- 
tion in which she stood. 

“Doing, papa?" she echoed wonderingly. 
“I’ve been talking to Captain Wynter. He 
was telling me about London. He says 1 
Ought to go there."’ 

“Does he?’ Mr. Derrick inquired, with a 
cold sinile. 

He was a handsome old tnan, over mid- 
die height, but with that student's stoop in 
his shoulders which took somewhat frou 
his tallness; Lis eyes were on a level with 
Lewis Wynter's, as le stood facing bimn— 
blue eyes, abstracted froin habit, faded with 
age, diimined by inuch poring over books, 
and painiul deciphering of halt-effaced in- 
seri ptions—but capable of waking still into 
sudden gleams of lite, of keen intelligence 
and interest. 

They were sx. awake now. Mr. Derrick 
looking him fixedly in the face, 

“He mextremely kind, ] am sure—and 
most disinterested! He will excuse my 


trust."’ 
“Sir! exclaimed Wynter, reddening. 
“I am at a loss Ww understand you 7" he said 


alinest fiercely, in bis dismay. What did 
the old fellow know? 
“That is a pity,” Mr. Derrick returned, 


similing, “forl am disinclined to express 
inysel! more plaialy. Avis my dear, if you 
bave quite tinished your oouversation with 
this gentieman, I should be giad of your 
— in tay walk.’’ 


apa!l’'the girl exclaimed, with « sud- 


den flush of shaine and auger 

Spe had been standing by, minute, motion 
Gana, Ler biue eyea, blank with nortined 
anneze, turned wouderingly rom Lewis 
W ynter's defiant crimeoned face to her fa 


W bat did be 
She caught at nis arin 


iber's paie and sneering one. 
—oould be mean ? 
} a6 be turned away. 





7 


low him into the library, where he un- 
locked a drawer and filled the purse with 
id. See—I sha'n't know what to do with 


She displayed, with girlish eagerness, a | catch my 
littie ivory porte-monnaie ——s — | away one 
halt- 

Captain Wynter looked down 
“You'll find some way of getting rid of 


“I might, if lL ever went into a town; but 


Idon't. I've never been to Exeter «= my 
life.” 
“Whatashame! But Exeter isn't much 


now— | 


made Captain Wynter a sarcastic littie bow, | 


not taking ali Lis otber good qualities on | 


= —— —— 


“Of course I will walk with you if you 

wish it,”’ she eald burriedly; *‘but—I think, 
| papa, you are making ainistake. This is 
| Cepeain Wynter, who was so kind as to 
hat for ine when the wind biew it 
dav—it would have gone into the 
sea, but for bim, and I should vever have 
had it any more!” 

“That would have been a serious lcs,” 
ber lather deciared in an unruffied tone. 
“I'm afraid yours isa penny wise, pound- 
foolish policy, Avis, child; thereare things 
in this world inore valuable even than hats; 
but you are very young, you don’t under- 
stand. Astoa mistake—/ ain not making 
any, I think, in supposing you, sir’—turn- 
ing to Captain Wynter—‘“to be the son 
ofa Sir Lewm Wynter of Marsley Hall, 
whom I knew forty-five years ago, at Ox- 
ford 7" 

“That was fatber,”’ the younger man 
said, making # sbort stifl bow. 

His face was not red now, but pale; there 
wasacurious latent gleain, a sort of sup- 
pressed glitter, in his eyes. 

“I thought 1 was not mistaken,’’ Christo- 
pber Derrick observed coolly, “You are 
unfortunately like tbiim—I use the word ad- 
vinediy. His acquaintance was so far from 
beneficial to me that I ain compelled to de- 
cline his son’s—on iny daughter's account, 
as wellasinyown. Ihave the honor to 
wish you a good afternoon, sir. Avis, you 








bad better come with tine.” 

“[ don't care to walk any further,’’ the 
girl answered abruptly, in a strange hard 
voice. “You vad better walk on, think; 
I shall go back hoine.”’ 

Mr. Derrick looked at his daughter, a 
pained expression on bis face. 

*As you like, child,” he said hastily, and 
turned and walked away,a bent black 


you he showed them all to me to-day— | Sigure, worn and old, over the sunlit sands, 
Diack things !—and read | 
ine eight pages from bis monograph on the | side. 
It was awfully inter- | 
eating, and I nearly choked myself with | gry looks, clenching his band upon the 

Poor dear old thing! | stick be beld, and gnawing fiercely at his 


bis shadow creeping, long and lank, be- 


Lewis Woyter stared after hin with «an- 


black tnoustache. 

Avis let ber glance follow her father fora 
moment, a wild and miserable impatience 
iu ber peautiful blue eyes; then she turned 
them suddenly on the man at her side. 
Her lips were quivering, her cheeks were 
in a Maine. 

“Captain Wynter,” sbe said, in a treimnu- 
Jous voice. “lam more sorry than I can 

that this should have happened !" 

‘Soam 1,’ be said, turning, with a start. 
“It isa horrible blow!” 
| “J am very, very sorry,”’ she repeated. 
“It is my fault, partly ——" 

“Your fault?” he interrupted, with a bit- 


ter Jaugh. «No, not yours, nor mine 
either. The sins of the tather shall be 
| Visited on the children, you know. 1 


| am suffering tor tur the follies of mine, it 
sees!’ : 

“It's too bad—it's most unfair!’ she ex- 
| claimed passionately. “It's a inistake—a 
ate og I have helped to bring this 
neulten you! But—"’ 

“You! he cried, taking both ber hands 
suddenly in bis, “You have brought ine 
nothing but pleasure, Avis—such happiness 
as I cannot describe to you—such bappiuess 
as I never felt before, and never shall 
again! I've been a miseraile fellow all 
my life, without inother or sister or home; 
but I found them all in you; and now— 
now I must leave you, and go adrift on the 
world again—and go to the dogs likewise, 
I've no doubt, and all because your father 
thinks nine was not strait-laced enough in 
his college days! It is miserable, unbear- 
able—aud yet it hasto be borne! I must 
leave vou, my little darling, and go iny 
way alone. I ama Pariah, you see, a social 
Bohemian, cam out from the camp of the 
Philistines. I aim not fit to associate with 
you, Avis—your father tells ine to my face— 
because, forsooth, ny father was a wild fel- 
low In bis youth and a pour fellow in his 
age! The jast isthe real reason; if I were 
the pmsensor of five thousand a year, Mr. 
Derrick would thifk well ot 
inet his house, 





| hundreds yearly—so, I'm a reprobate, a 
black sheep, who inust be shunned as if he 
were infected with the plague! I must go 
away, and never see or speak to you again; 
I could beur it better if I were not leaving 
| you in the power of that old tyraunt—a man 
who never cared to know whether you were 
alive or dead till now—whose first exercise 
| of authority is the cutting off of one of your 

few pieasures—for you did like to talk to 
| me, did you not?’ he cried, snatching 
| at the bands he had loosed. ‘Avis, you are 
| silent; you bave not aword to say! Tell 
| Ine that you don’t side with your father 

against me; won't give up your poor friend 

for that old man's threats! Don't tell me— 
| ob, dun'ttell we that what has been so 
much tome, all our bappy meetings, our 
walks, and talks, in these five weeks past, 
| are as nothing to you! Say you care 
| for > if it be only a little—or | shall go 
saci {"’ 


Captain Wynter, be it said was as good an 





| amateur actor as could easily be found; but 


he had never acted to better purpose than 
now, probably because the stakes he played 
for were heavy, possibly because there was 


| some leaven of reality in the sentiment he 


' 
| 


| moved and troub 


feigned. 
Hie swejt at will the chords of the girl's 
nature, warin, impressionable, sensitive, as 


that was—toucied with fine art the strings 
vibrated | 


of the Luman tostruinent, which 
under that touch—appealing by turns to her 


pity and ber pride,ber untutored wilfulneas 
ber uncaiculating generosity, her girlish 
inexperience, ber girlish romance 

Change afler change swept over the 


young tace as Avis stood bis 
eager words, 


W ben the long 0 ended, it left her 
ed, with cheeks that 


listening to 


burned with blusbes and eyes that swam 


with tears, 
He was ing to her so humbly, so 
nately; be looked so bandsoine,stand- 


bareheaded before her. He was 


ana un ,and be loved her—an for 
that ber r bad insulted and affronted 
bim. How could sbe refuse to salve the 


wound so made? 

‘Please don't say such dreadful things!” 
she faltered, with quivering lips. “I— 
of course, I—like you—very much. You've 


al been very good to ine, and—I shall 
=e ou slows, no matter what be 
may sa He was borrid!"’ she yopelaes, 


with a balfseob, mingled of passion an 
pain. “I am ashamed for him—yes, 
asbained! And I wish, ob, bow I wish that 
I could make it upto you somehow, for it 
all happened because of ine!’’ 

“My dearest, iny swestest,”’ he cried, lift- 
ing the little hands he eld and coverin 
them with kisses before the girl, startle 
and shamed, could draw them away— 
“make it up to me—ay, a thousand times 
more than that, with one sinile, one glance 
from your tiue eyes! And you do care for 
ne, ny Avis? ou will be ny own sweet 
wife? How I shall delight to take you 
away from this loneliness and seclusion, to 
which the will ofthat bard old man con- 
deimns you—and let the world see how 
charming you are, and admire and envy 
you! I bave some things in tmy_ power, 
Avis, though I am but poorly oft—I can in- 
troduce iny wife to society befitting her! 
Dearest, teil ine you will be happy!”’ 

But Avis was silent. She had drawn 
herself suddenly away from bin; a siiiver 








blanching her cheeks, just now so glowing, 
and giving a curious rigidness to the solt 
outlines of ber face; ber eyes were fixed up- 
on the ground with # perplexed and trou- 
bled gaze. 

W as this so, indeed? Had she given her- 
sive words, and must she 
by a prowine so thoughtlessly and rashly 
nade? 

She was flattered, touched, stirred to 
the depths of ber strong simple nature by 
what had passed just nuw—by those words 
which Lewis Wynter had said, and which 
no experience bad taught her to fancy could 
be false; but sie could not vet accept with 
glaaness—nay, could not conteinplate with- 
out disinay—this destiny which he offered 


seemed to pass over her with his words, | 








eee 





home—ot which I am sorry to be obliged to 
reinind you.” 

“It was quite unnecessary!” exclaiined 
Avis. 

Her cheeks, just now brown-pale, were 
glowing crimson, ber blue eyes blazing 
with 

She clenched ber bands till the joints 
stood out with a startling whiteness on the 
sunburnt skin. 

“Pardon me; I cannot accept that state. 
ment,” her father Se Pee **] saw no 
sign of your going till I returned, and in- 
terrupted your conversation.”’ 

“You were watebing us then ?"she cried. 
“I did not think you would bave stooped 
to play the spy !”’ 

She was hot with passion, fasting Goo end 


fury out of her oe Captain Wynter 
standing by and | ing op, up his 
band to hide a smile of lazy ment of 


the situation. 

It was high comedy of the first t to 
him. Mr. Derrick’s face hardened en- 
ly, still keeping, strangely enough, its look 
of pain. 

eFaleo accusations do not burt,” he 
said quietiy. “if you bad accused me of 
neglecting you, and so See 198 to 
place yourself in this very unfortunate 
position, your sorrow would bave hit the 
inark. I bave little excuse to make for my 
want of care in the past; but, please Heaven 
I shall nut need to offer any in the future. 
Your speech was unbecoming, child; but I 
do not resent it—it was the natural conse- 
quence of ny own failure to teach you bet- 
ter. Go home now and take time tor re- 
flection; that willsbow you, I am sure, 
your mistake, and bricg you I hope, to a 
better frame of mind. Go, and do not 
leave the house again this evening.” 

Avis wheeled round without a word, and 
rapidly walked away; but she bad not 





self away with those few tew foolish impul- | 
now abide | 





her, to which be assumed that she had | 
pledged bernelt. 

Had she pledged herself? Avis asked 
herself the question tremblingly. She had 
never broken a promise in ber life—she 
could not contemplate the breaking of one 
now. 

If she had indeed passed her word, 
plighted ber troth, she must fulfil the 
sacred contract at any cost. And whiy 
should she fear to redeem her pledge? ‘To 
go to love and worship anda bright and | 
pleasant life, leaving a joyless existence, 

- in an atinosphere of cold neglect, be- 
ind! 

This was how Avis put it, realizing quite 
suddenly, and with a painful sharpness, 
what bad but lightly troubled her before. 
The girl's waranotiies heart gave a sudden 
throb, the tears rushed into her eyes. Oh, 
why were things so hard? Why could not 
ber father love ber, or else she love Lewis 
Wynter to whom, 7 his own showing, she 
had passed ber plighted word? Why 
did she sbrink from fulfilling the contract? 
She could not tell; but yet she shrank; 
and, when be drew his arineabout ber and 
pleaded yet more pressingly tor a final and 
a favorable answer,she slid swiftly from his 
hold, and turned a pale fixed face on him in 
which he read defeat. 

It would be an excellent thing if only 

ple knew when to efface themselves. 
[he art of opportune appearances is dili- 
gently studied by must doinestic diploma- 
tists; that of felicitous absence, unfortunate- 








ine and ask | 
But I aw a poor beggar | 
of a younger son, portioned oft with a few | 








ly, is by no ineaus so well understood. If 
Mr. Derrick could bave forborne to return | 
when, on looking back, be perceived how 
lengthily spun out the leave-takings of 
Captain Wynter and bisdaughter were like- 
ly to prove, a vast amount of misery would | 





have been prevented; the game would have 
escaped by the force of itsown flutterings 
froin the snare in which it was scarcely 
caught as yet. Butan unwary inovement 
drove the bird into the fowler’s net. 

Avis had explained to ber lover some- 
what conf ly, in her fear of hurting 
him, that her hasty words had in nowise 
been meant to bear the hard-and fast signi- 
fication he had set on tuem, and believed 
she had inade an end of the question, with 
relief, though not without regret, tor she 
liked this inan who professed to love her a 
good deal, and thought she liked hima 
good deal, baving nu y  opee es of com- 
parison, which would have enabled her to 
oar, little from less or more. But 
Captain Wynter had no idea of giving up 
the game without « struggle. He made 
another appeal, half pleading, half re. 
proacbful. 

He hinted delicately, but clearly, that the 
encourageinent he had received had not led 
him to expect such a decision; he implored 
her passionately to re-consider it--to give 
— no answer then if she could not say to 
uin— 

‘ Yes." 

And the girl, 





troubled, pained, pitiful, 


was seeking bow sie tight, kindly, yet 
firinly, reject the lot he offered ber, when 
ber father’s vuice startied ler for the sec) 
tine that day 

“You retused ey Te . npan Ay Ss. 
t said ca , ut wit in) so undert 
scorn Which cut the girl like a lash, and 


was as fuel to the flaine of the hot spirit in 

her; ‘I object to your bestowing it on this | 
gentleman, and must request you to fulfil | 
your expressed intention of 


| away over the sunn 
_at her heels, while Lewis Wyater ret 

| his steps, passing the rock by which Mr. 
| Derrick still stood. 


| spoke. 


| little 


Ce 


returning look, half cold and halt dreary. 


gone a dozen yards, when she turned and 
beckoned. 

“Captain Wynter!” she called, in a 
clear hard voice. 

She put out berhand when he came up 
to her, looking at bim, with a curious in- 
tense abstracted look, out of ber blue shin- 
ing eves. 

“The answer is ‘Yes,’” she said, in 
monotonous rapid tones, bolding bis glance 
of eager questioning with her passion- 
full visionary gaze. “ *Yes’—you under- 
stand ?’’ 

«] understand,” be answered, a sudden 
gleam of joy and triumph lighting up bis 
dusky face. 

There tollowed afew murinured words, 
a close hand-clasp, and Avis was 5 ing 
sands, Jock followin 


He paused there, and 


‘Before I leave, Mr. Derrick, I should 
like to say that the blame of continuing a 
conversation you had desired should cease 
rests, not with your daugbter, but with 
ine. I detained her to say good-bye, 
as I shall be leaving Burscombe early to- 
morrow.” 

Mr. Derrick bowed gravely. 

“I cannot say that I regret to hear it, sir; 
but I wish you a good journey.” 

Captain Wynter returned the courtesy, 
and strolled on, showing his white teeth in 
a triumphant simile. 

“That will put bism off the scent,’”’be said, 
as he selected a cigar. “Upon my word, it 
was awfully lucky, the oid fellow’s coming 
up as he did—it turned the seale. Jolly 
firebrand, that girl—apd urse- 
proud old humbug, the fatuer! Shall take 
iny change out of him, though, to-morrow 
night.” 





CHAPTER III. 


IPE “to-morrow night” of Captain Wyn- 
I ter’s thought becoine “to-night” 
and “now.” 

Eminently cool, utterly audacious as 
Avis’s bandsoine suitor was, the beart un- 
der his well-cut coat was beating taster, 
perhaps, than it had ever beaten before as 
he burried along the drive to Burscombe 
Grange. 

There was a moon, a waning moon, slen- 
der and sickly,the very ghost of the buxom 
queen of harvest; the wan ebill light from 
its dwindling born fell in slim shafts of 
white across the drive between the tall eiins 
and oaks that bordered it. Captain Wynter 
picked his way warily from shine to shadow 
as he hastened on. 

The Grange »urst upon bim suddenly 
round an abrupt turning to the right—an 
cld gray-stone bouse whb a deep owy 
pores, one irregular long wing that flamed 

irginian creeper in all ite autumn glory. 
The latticed windows gleamed like dark 
eyes out of this ruddy veil, catching the 
pale light on them, but giving forth no sin- 
gle ray. 

The house seemed still and silent ss the 
grave. 

Captain Wynter, bis person prudently 
withdrawn into the vast swart shadow of & 


_ Solitary cedar, stood and watched it with 4 


keen and anxious eye, counting the heavy 
moments as they dragged their slow length 
> 


y. 
Could anything bave happened? Could 
her father have found it out, or bad tbe 
girl's boasted courage failed, and ber 
promise proved of pie-crust? He corld 
hear a clock within the bouse strike the 
balf-bour past eleven, in two Jong solemn 
OCT S. 

As the sound died away, something 
e arin; he startled,turned 
and inet Avis Derrick’s eyes. 

“At last! What bas kept you ?” be asked 
in a hurried whisper, “I’ve been waiting 
here an age.”’ 

The girl looked at him with a strange 


touched h 
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“I could not come before,” she said 


slowly. “My father has only just gone to 


Her face showed y white in the 
moonlight through all its warm brownness; 
ber blue eyes, sunk under their straight 
dark brows, looked black as night in that 
shadow. 

Something fixed and impenetrable in 
their steady gaze awakened a new sense of 
alarm in Lewis Wynter. He took the 
traveling bag she carried from ber hand, 
and drew the small chill fingers, half-re- 
sisting, within bis arm, witha rapid re- 
sumption of the jJover-like manner he had 
dropped just now, and so led her down 
the darkling drive, through all its bars of 
black and silver, and the tremulous eerie 
rustling of ite branches overbead. 

it was a strange experience. All her life 
long Avis will remember that hasty mount- 
ing into the dug-cart at the gato, and Lewis 

W ynter’s apologies for the inconvenience of 

the vehicie—the only one obtainable at the 

little “Burscombe Arms.”’ 

The moon was shining upon the old stone 
gateway with its sculptured bearings, 
throwing them out in strong relief of gray- 
white and blackeset black. Avis could read 
the graven motto clearly -- “Straightfor- 
ward.” 

She drew ber breath in sharply, and 
turned ‘ber head away. 

They drove fast through the chill air of 
the autumn night. As ths dog-cart drew 
upatthe entrance to the railway-station, 
Avis lifted two shaking hands and pulled 
the thick veil wound about ber hat over her 
face. 

It had been pale as death before ; now it 
began to burn with a fevered painful blush 
as she walked down the platforin at Lewis 
W ynter’s side. The last train for town was 
starting, the station was full of noise and 
bustle, the snorting of the engine, the flare 
of cvarse gas-jets. 

Captain Wyuter, absorbed in the ques- 
tions of tickets and luggage—the latter all 
his own—had little attention to bestow on 
the slim veiled figure at his side. 

Avia's heart felt cold within ber and hard 
and heavy as astone, ber eyes ached with 
the dazzle, ber temples throbbed with 

in. 

Pishe had not a word to say when the train 

bad started, and they were finally on their 

way, and Captain Wynter sank into silence 
also. He had traveled far on some track of 
troubled thought when a sound roused him 

—a short cry sob. 

Disagreeably startled, be turned to his 
companion,and asked, in as soothing a tone 
as be could at the inoment assume, if there 
were anything the matter. 

“Nothing !” was the answer, in a voice 
half sullen, balf defiant ; but the next mo- 
ment the girl had caugbt wildly at bis hand 
and was making a passionate appeal to 
bitm. 

“You will be to me; won’t you ?”’ 
she was crying in strained tuneless toves. 
“You will be to me? I have no mo- 
ther and no erand no dear old nurse 
now 1” 

The gasping sobs were coming thicker in 
her voice ; she bad raised it in her excite- 
ment almost to a cry. Captain Wynter 
looked desperately uncoinfortable. He had 
atman’s horror of a scene, superadded to a 
man’s hatred of a direct appeal to self. He 
implored the girl tobe calin in the seine 
breath as that in which be declared bis in- 
tention of being always good to her “of 
course.”’ 

Half an hour later the train rumbled 
ints a lighted station, at which Captain 
Wynter intormed his companion there 
would be a ten minutes’ delay. Would she 
care w get out? be asked. Avis shook her 
bead. 

Then should be bring her a cup of tea or 
coflee? Yeu, please; she felt so cold! 
Captain Wynter got out accordingly, and 
cromsed the platiurm: towards the refresh- 
ment-room, Avis followed hiin with great 
wide wistful eyes. 

Several other passengers seemed to be 
making for the same point; one active fig- 
ure in along traveling-cvat, pushing its way 
through the little crowd, jostled against 
Captain Wynter and turned to offer an 
apology. A rapid recognition on the part 
of the two men followed,they sbook hands 
and stood a moment talking before moving 
on side by side. Even in that brief intervai 
A Vis saw, or thought she ‘saw, that Lewis 
W yoter was the one who seemed most glad 
of the encounter. She wondered why. 

Three or four minutes , seemning as 
long as ten to the girl ; there was no sign 
of ber coffee. She began to think, if it did 
not come quickly,she should not bave time 
to drink it at all. 

_ She opened the door with sudden resolu- 
tion and sprang out ; she would go herself 
to the refreshment-room, she decided, with 
indignation ; but, when she found herself 
there, no Captain Wynter wasto be seen; 
only a dozen or so self-engrossed and ex- 
perienced travelers eating and drinking 
with business-like composure. 

A sinartly-dressed attendant gave Avis 
the cup cf coffee she asked for ; and,seeing 
the girl's belpless glance around, added a 
civil intimation that she might take it into 
the inner room, where she would find a 
table. Thither accordingly Avis went, pusb- 





oe ather ecmnpaate of the room; they 
ght pass witheut reoognizi 
were moving already. sa ple 
Wroter was speaking as the two cane 
slowly down between the ligted tabies ; 
the other wan was listening, with a look of 
half-aimazement on his face and a pair of 
mobile dark brows uplifted over briiliant 
quick grey eyen. 

“That'sthe state of affairs, you see,” 

Wynter was saving; “ana it's a vice mess 
to_be in, upon ty life! The money I've 
put is? three Follow way,and t think of 
Lis serving me like this, at such « crisis, 
and in the matter of a paltry hundred! 
The | beastly ingratitude of it dingusts 
one ! 

“Walpole defines gratitude asa lively 
expectation of future favors,” the other said 
caliniy. “Your friend bas probably noth- 
Ing nore to look forward two froin you; 
isn't thatse? And ast a crisis—well,I've 
understood shortness of cash to be your 
normal condition tor a good while past, 
Wynter. You'll round this corner as you’ ve 
rounded others.” 

“I bope so, I'm sure,” the complainant 
returned gloomily. “I've got an awfully 
good thing in band, a chance to stable my 
horse iv a good stall for lite, by Jove !— 
such a chance as may never occur again ; 
but it's bound to come tosmash if 1 can't 
keep myself floating for the next inonth or 
sO. 

“Not a bogus company, I hope 7?” 

“Certainly not!"—with much indigna- 
tion. 

“So much the better!’ the other said 
drily. ‘Look here,Wynter, you know I'd 
do you a go™! tarn if I could for old tiimes’ 
sake. How nuch would it take to keep you 
floating, a8 you put it f°’ 

“A filly would do in!” Wynter exclaimed 
eagerly. “If youcou:d lend it me, ’pon 
my life I'd be grateful to you forever! And 
it's assafe asthe Bank of England this 
time, because Lk bere, Treessilian; 
you're such a good fellow, I'll teil vou the 
whole of it, and then you'll see I'm in luck 
for once, and no iwoetake! It's rather an 
odd idea for me; but the factis I’m going 
to be married——"’ 

“Andthe lady is a fortune—I under- 
stand !" the man addremed as Tressilian 
said, more drily stil. 

“Precisely—thirty thousand pounds in 
her own right,oid chappie,and only daugh- 
ter toa man who's worth four thousand a 
year and spendstwo! That lvoks like a 
good thing, doesn’t it? The old man won't 
like it, Il expect: but bell have to come 
round sooner or later—don't see how he’s 
to help bimself—and be ought to be good 
for thirty thousand pounds more. The 
stakes are worth while piaying for, aren’t 
they ?” 

Captain Wynter smiled a triumphant 
sunile, and lighted an excellent cigar. 
“And the alloy in all this goid—the nom- 
inal possessor of Ut—what isshe like ?’’ the 
other asked gravely. 

“She's a—well, she's a jolly little girl 
enough,” Wynter allowed, shrugging his 
shoulders slightly. ‘Something of a tein- 
per— but I can pley Petruchio & her Katn- 
arine, I fancy—and rustic and unformed, 
but rather bright and clever, and rather 
pretty, too, in a queer, quaint, irregular 
sort of style. Too lank and lathy just now, 
of course ; Lut then she’s very young.”’ 

‘Is she?” the listener inquired inusing|ly; 
and then he added, in softer pitying tones, 
the words “Poor ehiid f°’ 

He had astrong, but mellow voice, with 
a power of inusical change in it, coming 
from a chest far broader than his mediuin 
height and somewhat slender build would 
seein to prowise. 

“I'll pot ber ander aunt Grisel’s wing till 
we’re married,” Wryuter continued com- |! 
placently. “You remember old aunt Griz 
zie? She's gota little box of a house in |! 
South Kensington, and I'll take Avis | ! 
there. A special license will make all safe, 
and, in a month or so, I expect the old man 
will bave come round,and be ready to make 
us a suitable allowance. HKather a neat little 
programme, isn’t it?" the Captain conclud- 
ed, with asel!-applauding simile. 
“Very—if it can be carried out!” the |! 
listener said, with keen contempt. “You 
must apply elsewhere lor funds, though— 
not a penny of money will be put to such a 
use, Wynter—I withdraw my offer of as- 
sistance to vou, now and forever! I knew | ; 
you bad sunk low enough; vut I did not 
know you had come W the pass of inducing 
some poor foolish: child to elope from her 
father’s bouse with you, that you might 
marry her forber money, without a spark 
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such haggard wusery on ber young face as 


itself had passed out of bis sight. 


Grange. 


ing up a8 she went down, 
up her hands in 
sight of her young lady’s ghost-pale face 
and garments v hite with dust—for Avis nad 
walked from the station, not daring to char- 
ter a fly. 


an hour? Avis snatched at the sugested 
excuse for her weary face and travel-stained 
apparel. 


too far, and tired herself ; 
rest now. 
and hurried on into ber room, shutting and 
locking its door behind ber. 
sun was Streaining in, where laxt night the 
moon’s white light bad lain calm and cold 
upon the oaken floor. 


changed. 


had stood and waited for her. 
true—no miserable dream, but yet a more 


access of unavailing shame and fury, then 


had perished. 


vertised ; there is at once a host of appli- 
cants ; outof them twenty-five young men 
cau be selecte | whowill do 
before them fairly well, but the young man 
who will really fill the 


— 


wards it, eutered, shut. and locked it on 
herself with trenzied speed. 

It was the lalies’ waiting-room, now 
empty into whieh she had crushed, ana a 
second door of it opened on tw the piat- 
form, 

Avis locked that too,and stom! nantin in 
the niddie of the rooun,g«ang, with diste: d- 


ed eyes, through :be narrow window trim | 


which the train was visible. Sue could see 
Captain Wynter return in frantic baste from 
his brief fruitiess quest, a question to 
the impatient guard ped med open the car- 
door, could hear the answer— 
_“Young lady here, sir—and be quick, 
please !"'—with which the man opened an- 
other door, through whieh bis questioner 
Sprang. 
Barely in time ;: the train was moving al- 
ready, and rapidly fast and faster; a giant 
thudding and creaking, a few great pufts 
of sinoke,and it was g me.leaving on Avis’s 
mind acontused,yet strangely vivid picture 
never to be eflaced, of the guard’s figure 
scrainbling perilously to bis post in the 
vanishing van and Lewis Wynier’s tace— 
baffled, enraged, and withal wildly anxious 
looking from the door, whieh he did not 
now dare to open, of the car he had entered 
only to encounter disappointment. 
a . = 7. ca * 
“Next down train, miss? Well, there 
ain't none till the 5.20, I'm feared."* 
5.20! And it was little past one now. 
How and where could she spend those four 
long waiting hours, and how conceal the 
fact of her absence from her home when she 
inust needs return to it in the broad light 
of morning? Avis’s heart turned faint 
within her. 
She leant, trembling, against the door- 
post, and felt the chill of the autumn oight 
steal cold to her very soul. 
“What shall I do,’ she muttered, with 
stiff lips-—‘‘what shall I do?” 
A porter, eveing her with kindly curios 
ity, divined ber dilemma, and came gal- 
lantly to the resene. He borrowed some 
wraps from the station-master’s wite,stirred 
upthe waiting-room fire, and piaced the 
young lady by it, faithfully promising to 
callher when the early train was due. 
Avis fully expected to spend the imerval 
in waking; but, at seventeen, sleep is not 
to be strangled even by pain's close clutch. 
When the early train came rumbling in in 
the gray autuinn dawning and the friendly 
orter hastened to call his charge, he found 
ver deep in uneasy slumber, with a look of 


lingered in his ineimory long alter the tace 


It was nearly eight v’clock when Miss 
Derrick returned, by a back wavy,to the 


On the stair ber old nurse inet her, com- 
Old Sarah flung 
wonder and distumy at 


Had she been out, ra:nbling avout,at sach 


es, she had been walking and had go1e 
but she would 
Rest! She passed the woman, 


Tie morning 


Everything looked so still and = un- 
There was the cedar spreading 
ts dusky boughs over the spot where he 
It was all 


niserable reality. 

Avis’s white face flushed with sudden 
surning criinson, her biue eyes began to 
laze, be clenched her bands in a sharp 


urned hastily from the window, aod flung 
serself with a tnoan upon ber bed. Sie 
houghbt she should never care W rise frou 
tagain. 

A blight had fallen in the night-time on 
1er life wherein the blossom of ber youth 


[fO BE CONTINUED.] 


_ — © 


ARE You READY ?—There is an opening 
na newspaper office, and the need is ad- 


the work set 


lace and expand 


scheime !”’ 


followed. 


ered eyes. 
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of affection for herself, 
mneans, and make ber life a misery ! 
do you tnean by an inesuit, sir? 
have been insolted by your attempt to 
make ine a good party t this nefarious 


The room w2s empty. 
from behind the screen, and looked about 
her with a ghastly face and blank bewtid- 
What should she do? 
the door, and glanced out 


wble away her 


W hat 
tis I who 


He brusned fiercely past his quondain 
friend, summarily shoulderin 
less vigorous frame aside, an 
W ynter stood looking alter Lim a moment, 
a black frown on bis face; then, with an 
itnprecation ground out betweeu his teeta, 


the latter's 
was gone. 


The girl stole out 


Sue 


it; who will overflow with vitality, tresh- 
ness and lite, must be searched for far and 
wide, as with alighted candle. These se- 
lect workinen, who atd t general good in- 
tentions the concentration and the mastery 
which go with high power, are the men tor 
whoin the world Is looking and for whom 
there is always a place. Tnev survive 
financial crises and outlive hard times be- 
cause they are ind.spensable ; if their em- 
ployers go to the wail they rarely wait long 
for another opportunity. The only safe | 
road to succeed runs past toe door of the | 
Loy who has made up bis mind ts do one 















Bric-a-Brac. 


ORIENTAL Taste.—Tiny ears are a posi- 
tive defect in the Chinese eatalogue of 
uichritudinoms “pointe” in their tedies, 
| Mra. or Mins Hong must have ermal! feet, 
but not sinall ears; ber husband or her 
lover likes them large, long. and pendu- 
lous; 80 they have been stretched by ear- 
rings of the heeviest material wnt! t ob- 
ject has been gained. The belles of Lacs, « 
stele south of Chitra, a> gretualiy en- 
arge an opening which a bene or metal 
stiletto has originally made inthe ear that 
in the end their gallanw’ Gets will paw 
through it. 


SNAK ESs.—Inveatization has contradictet 
much of the popular belief concerning 
snakes, The venomous hoop snake, which 
takes ite tail in ite mouth and relis along 
like a hoop, and the blow snake, Ihe breath 
of which is dead v,exist only in the imagina- 
tion. The idea that serpents sting wth the 
tongue is erroneous, An impression pre- 
vail that the number of poisontus anakes 
is great, butin North America there are 
but three species—the rattlesnake, the cop 
verhead or moccasin, and the cobra. 
Snakes do not juinp; they reach suddenly 
forward, perhaps balf the length of their 
bodies. 

Tur Hens.—The Irish bave a tradition 
that when the Danes were driven cut some 
thousand years ago they destroved all the 
live-stock, except the hens, whieh they left 
behind in the fond hope that they would 
tear and scrape up all the crops belonging 
to the natives, When the poultry set up 
their cackling in the early morning they 
are merely discussing a prommed vovage 
to Denmark; but when they stroll into 
a field of sprouting corn thew forget all 
about the expedition. Sometimes a hen m 
observed stepping about with along straw 
attached to her tail. This m= « sign that wins 
tors are coming. Should the eoek com- 
mence crowing atan unuseal hour of the 
night, itis a prognostic of danger to sme 
absent member of the tamily. 





young nan caine toa Georgia town, bere 
himself well, and eventually married a 
daughter of one of the leading residents of 
the place. He was rapidly acquiring an 
honorable and prominent name, when, a 
tew days since, he wastaken ill and died. 
When the undertaker took eharge of the 
remnains he found encircling beth the an- 
kles shackles such as are used in peniten- 
tiaries. The wile admitted tnat she had 
never seen thei and the matter was a 
inystery until a detective recognized the 
shackles as belonging toa certian penal in- 
stitution and the nan found ts have been a 
noted desperado, who had escaped some 
ears before, and for whom a reward had 
een Offered. The wite's family, however, 
buried the husband with a8 much respect 
as though the discovery had mA been made, 
remarking that he had been fatitul to 
them and they would remain ftaituful w bis 
memory. 


NEEDLES.—Needles are made of ste«! 
wire, which is reduced to the required fine- 
ness by being drawn through sueressive 
holes, each smaller than the one tefore; 
when fine enough the wire is eut tnt» 
lengths,and each piece Nattene! at one end, 
in which flat part the eye is punchbe! with a 
sharp steel die; the corners are next 
sinoothed off, a little groove is fled on each 
side of the head, the point is filed sharp, 
and all roughness removed. The un- 
finished needles are now laid upon a piece 
ofiron to be heated overachareval fire, 
and thrown while hot into water, to temper 
and harden thein; as this process often ren- 
ders them crooked they are oblized to be 
warmed and hammered straight azain, and 
then eit nothing more but polishing. 
This is dove by rolling and rubbing 
mense numbers of then together, with onl 
and emery, after which they are we!l 
washed in hot water and seap, and dried in 


inn- 


hot bran, the peints are ground fine, and 
the needies sorted and packed. The Span 
ish Moors are said to have been the inwen- 


tors of steel neeales: before which thornaor 
fish-bones, with a hole pierced for an eve, 
or sone other contrivances eq tally clanusy, 
were generaliv used, a8 they are new by 
the women inthe South Seas, and some 
tribes of Indians. 


Tue O. K. N. R.—The quaint Order of 
the Koights and Nymphsofthe Kae was 
founded in 1778 by a privae seerelary to 
Louis Philippe d Orleans, Tue young men 
and inaidens of the age were inn searcu ofa 
new diwertissement, and M. Chausmomt, the 
official nained, set Us work to discover one. 
Briefly described, the new (Order was in 
tended to give indiserimninate facilities four 
flirting. The age of the Koighte’ atime on 
was stared in the articles of tre Order to be 
“the Age of Love; and that of the lates 
‘the Age to Please and te be Lyved.” 
Meantime, while these silly fripperies were 
to be seen in tue palace gardens, and # hile 
the “Nymphs’’ of the Order of the Kose 
were waiking, rese-crowned, with toreir 
gallants, across soft lawns and under tree- 








thing, and do it with all his migtt; t focus 








bimselfon it and pour hinmell into it. 
Whatever you decide to do, qualify your- 





| self for it by tnasterinyg every 


detail of it 


in o t ater walked sic0Wwiv¥ Ww 

euRily recloaing =< SRlaneUES SO0r, —_ s aaa he refresbment-room, Dow rapidly fling yourse: heart aud sea! » it. Are 
The room was a large one. Two figures, | emptying of its busy crow Be A os —— you ready? i 

masculine both, were standing by the fire- | ringing outside tee ao 4 ney ld <> -— alias 

place at the farther end, their backs turned | gers were scrgmbiing Dack inmw ‘uu ral of r ‘ 
Wards the door; buat Avis recognized | places. ae sie ilies - bye 8 me ~ “ ad poset 

(heui, with a littic start, for Lewis Wyuter | Avis saw Captain ” yi aa - ab r tal y _ sre not to expect mur make the best 

4nd his companion—the companion for | door in quick su ae teat in use “ cal ’ f your ittie. 

whom be had forgotten her! Witha sud- | first-class cars, then furs ont barry ie | ate you ean of your ae : 

mr Feige = Baugnty ane sharp offence, she diy ered Sw tans war af eens was THERE ere 3,000 blind persousin France 


slid into the nearest corner, one usually oc 
cupied by a waiter and partly enciosed with 
@* *reen, and sat down, turning her back to 


open wi 
of the room caught ber eye; 


recoiled in terror. 
yer now ? A door at the farther end 


she darted Ww- 


who aré without other means of support 
than begging. 


| gradually worked itself up 


j doing its deadly work. 


embowered pathways, the French nativon 


to fever-heat 


because of the oppression uuder whieh it 
labored. The end carne with cmtest 
crash. The Kevolution, red-handed 

uded with terrific anger ~ 

b y sand 

and tt ( ; vy " - 
4 i ane Y anit was 
p> tepOore ‘ rug tiie > " . 
were Walking upto the Ts Lyeve to 
burn incense to Venus, a it Zt thee 
ruinble of the Revolutionary t rise was 
heard in the streets, and the culll4ine vas 


A STRANGE STORY.—Some years ago a- 
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In every pheee of «ind and weather. 
Tereegh al! the chang: ful, sient yeam, 

I’ve wendered would our lives tegether 
Hev« feller been of smiles or tears. 


Was it to Bindeeces of in anger 
Pate gave to osdivided waye? 

Would towe have drooped in faded langour, 
aor & «pened with the passing days » 


1 levet toe omee, with touth’s unreason, 
Eat faith ant hope and youth are spent, 

And mary be, fora Uright, vrief season, 
Loewe aise had been only lent. 


Dam content and grey stoled Patience 
Walheeter et 
Upholds me the rank of toilers, 
Whereico I daily take my staud. 


me hand in hand, 


And th te me art but «phantom 
Peertvng fr tthe milety past 
Perehen « dear. in the world of shadows 


Weteo mar meet again al last : 


Ma’ meet. aed onderetand each other, 


Be sativfedt 1 


Cof life's tree beauty and 


Tevetn re 
completeness, 
W hen oll ote story shall be o'er. 
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CHAPTER XLIV —(cONTINUED.) 


YILL the farm really keep us, Mr. 
Jobineon?’ Joy would ory sometimes 
\\ witha bright expectancy in her eyes, 
“[ shall aon beable ts work, I ought to 
be working now, but I don't know how. I 
dotry tothink , I have nothing else to do 
—neothing else. 
“Brunbilda Tdonething else. She says 
I do nothing. She does not know that 1 
came here te think. While I'tin here I've 
got todecide how to earn a livelihood. 1 


think the s-ittude onthe Tor might help 
me. Alt ’—strinking as if she heard 
again that ery of terror frou its very 
height. 

““ierves, Gervys’’ —in alow awift) whis- 
per—“you never cune now! You came 
ones tome and to the father, when we 
wanted you—vet we were not lonely like 


this It wasthen vou thought vou laved 
me. Lovweme! Could anybody love me? 
Nobody could. We don't love selfish,cruel, 
perverse people. Nobody can. Yet, Ger- 
vvs, | remember that vou said you did, and 
you never aed a thing untrue. You said so, 
and | knew it true. 

“leould tell, theugh I thought after- 
wards Peouldn tt. Twas so sure of your 
lowe, (rervys, es sure! Not because of those 
ties I had chosen to break, but because of 
your strong beart’s love. You could never 
change. IT knew thateven then. I knew 
that, and, as I knew it, lean never be for- 
given. 

“You are steadfas., like a rock, and I so 
weak and changeabie, as you said. I could 
have clung & you and been safe, but I 
cheetodntt. J might Lave been so sale— 
with vou—onee. Gervys, if I am ever wild- 
ly bappy—Terry’’—with a sweet frail laugh 
—‘‘alwavs save ‘wildly happy'—it will 
because I know you loved me then.” 

Often the watebers would have to listen 
through the eager rapid re-living of those 
nights of borror of the farm, and at such 
times even Doctor Calingdy would tnove 
back lite the shadow, 

‘““iervya, Gervys !" 

The pititul erv again and again broke the 
silence in the bare echoing passages, 

“IT sball be well, and can work— present- 
ly. Death won'toome here, HLle torgets— 
Ravenstor, I dont wonder; do you? Do 


you ? Seo the farin is very rich, Mr. John- 
son? But limustdomyv part. I am not 
guing to faiiill. You thougtt 1 was; didn't 
you? 


“Ob, no, lam coming of age! Old Mr. 
CLieck is going to have flags and banners 
aod flowers and belis and feasting for me ; 
but I liked last vear. It was Sunday; 
I thought vou speitthe day for me; but 
What woull « have been without you? I 
read it, (iervys, while vou stood there on 
purpose, Ob, TD know you stood there on 


urpose! Ami! l was so angry with you. 
ut I read it; Isay it ofeuw now, and—I 
laug b— 
** So thas God erousht with me His plan, 
Vet still, ft my oppointed span, 
I feel Lam o better wan 


Por bas iag eed and wept for her. 


You stead there al ways—on purpose. 1 had 
to read it again, and I liated—1] thought it 
was youl iatet, but it was myself. No! 
No" —wits a sudden iifting of both hands 
to ber bead, [rom which all the beautirul 
hair had been cut off by Doctor Calimady 
bimeelf—"" was Norman Pardy. " 
willbe do? Wail he " 


dies—that white dead face? I—] cannot 
hear your Voce, Ge:rvys, while the tide 
dasien. 

‘“servve—I re ‘ erod ny honored 
na.ce. They t i et and | j My 
nhaine was ¥ re. © mi wored ! 1] can 
not wert y teear the marine w. lLnever 
Was worthy, vel vou gave itine. What do 
you say ? You waiked with one you loved 


twe-aud-thirty years ago. Al, you don't 











W bat | 


see—alwave—till he | 


change in two-and-thirty years, Gervys, do 
1 used to think—what did I thiuk ? 


mu 
T torget except that t must have been of 
yu 


“When was I not thinking of you? 
Happy or unbappy, it was always—always 
—of you that I theught. Suppose you had 
known bow always near tome yon were ? 
Because I thought I hated you, | tried to 
liveaway from you, but 1 couldn't You 
knew I conidn’t when you laughed at ime 
for coming back to you from London. 1 
remember” —with an echo of the old sweet 
piquant laugh—*Patti was singing to us,and 
the sea sobting, and you said J trespussed. 
And I told you it was my land, and—it was 
all yours—all yours! Then I tried here to 
—live away from you, Gervys, and—I can- 
not. 

“Anne"—inea swift intense whisper— 
“you heard, dian"’t you? He carried tim. 
A private like himself! A shot more or 
jess doesn't matter in our rank and file. 
They can be spared. Who said that? | 
had stolen bis home, and he had to go. It 
was quite fair, They don't shoot the priv- 
ates’ wives, A common soldier ! Who said 
that, Anne? Hecarried him. A_ private 
like himself!" 

Then the reomn would re-echo toa sad cry 
and the girl from whose lips it had come 
would start up as it she had heard instead of 
uttered it, listening, and, with eyes unnat- 
urally large in the wan white face, looking 
in duimb horror towards the door,as if walt- 
ing toran apparition which the cry had 
heralded, 

Then perhaps there would falla great 
stillness upon the room ; and it was one of 
these long vacant silences which one day 
was broken by a new step 

The siow sound was subdued and faint, 
yet it seemed to reach Joy's ears, as she lay 
so StIIl, Yet so terribly awake, She started 
up, oer bright eyes intent and vigilant, 
changed oddly from their restless wander- 
ing. 

But, alter long minutes of this watclful- 
ness, all being silent, she fell back, as Doc- 
tor Calmady, laying his fingers on her 
white wrist, made a stern sign to Anne 
Kienon. 

“Gervys,you needn't fear,’’ Joy said very 
sorrowfully and tenderly ; *] cannot give 
evidence against inv husband. I learned 
that long ago. I have harmed you in every 
way; but I cannotin that. 1 haveto think 
of that, for there is ne other happy thought 
forme. Bring it in, Brown‘ilda! Bring it 
in! 

“You hear them, Gervys ? It trightened 
ine at first; bat I could not let them see I 
was frightened. Sometimes I was so fright- 
ened ; then I would think of you, and = re- 
member | was vour wite. They thought it 
was the plate you rescued, Gervys, I shall 
live here always. [tis the longing for you 
and the thought of you, that have made me 
soold. But Tam glad, so glad, you don’t 
know Iam bere! You wouldn't be happy 
if you knew, because you are so pitiful to 
ine, Gervvs. And said, what was it? tender 
and true and strong. And pititul! She 
read it, I think, and it istrue, so true! You 
would be sorry for me, for it is lonely here. 
Gervys, it is horrible!” 

The quiet figure waiting in the shadowy 
background, never out of reach, yet never 
with'n range of the bewildered brilliaat 
eyes, never dreaming of rest, though worn 
and haggard and exhausted, moved a step 
torward,but did not disregard Anre’s mute 
appeal. 

His face was drawn with pain) unspeak- 
able, yet he was strong in his self-restraint, 
and Doctor Calmady, seeing this, had not 
the heart t lay a contreiling hand upon 
him. 

Perhaps he felt no fear for any outer in- 
fluence while the girl was, in mind, so far 
away from them. 

“Gervys, they have such awelcome ready 
foryou! Suchagiladone! Not a forced 
one like imme. So you will not come of age 
at Kavenstor, after all. Tam so glad! You 
will be at home. I found the will that gave 
ityou. Ob, I found nu easily! Saint Peter 
unlocked the door, and there it was—all! 
yours. 


‘* The voice of the dead was a living voice to me.’ 


Oh, don’t sing it, don’t! It haunts me so 
in your dear voice. Gervys guilty?) Oh, 
my husband, ob, iny love,” with a smile 
that made the fevered eyes most luminous, 
“did you think I beliewed it?) If Leould,I 
should be gre think ; but I cou!d not, 
I could not it I'd seen you do it, You do 
it! Ob, iny love, my husband ! Husband,” 
in a low tender whisper, ‘1s there any such 
dear name in al! the world? I say it olten 
here, where I aim so solitary. 

“That word seems to make it all beauti- 
ful. My busband! May I wear the ring ? 
May I wear itnow? I did hurt the beart 
whose joy you sad—— But I never was 
your joy, Gervys, never, never !"’ 

Then she raised her lef hand looked at it 
intently, tninute after minute; and, while 
she gazed, hereyes grew more and more 
unnaturally brilliant in their fever. 

So the weary hours went on, until there 
wasaheavier tone in Doctor Calmady’s 
voice when he still said— 

“She must sleep, or we cannot save 
her."’ 

Then one morning, just as the wintry sun 
rose high envugh to smilie upon the chill 


white world, the lids teil over the wide va- 
cant eves ; and the quiet fizure,so long still 
and prebterret tre Clee tomctoow 5 kgroud caine 

rward unrestrained and unprestrain 
able, 

Sie ce i mot k w i 1) o i not se@e 
slink Thow eo he would be near her at last, 
even if only tor ne lmute. Hie would 
look down just ouce upon the face be 
luved ! 


‘Lester,’ said Doctor Calmacy very stern- 
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a 
| 
“it is a case of Ife and death. Ifany act | through others of what is passing in the 
|. Pd pn her, 1 wiil not answer for | world beyond my owno parish, but also that, 
| the consequences.” | even .f true in every detail, I could surely 

“She sleeps,’’said Lester quietly. “Ihave | have softened the telling to you. De you 
kept apart wnile you bade me; I can bear — wonder I’ve been — and again, in 
this no longer.” my unrest, since I nd out whatan im- 

“For ber sake.” | becile I bad been, and bow much I needed 

“For ber sake it has been,” said Lester, your forgiveness ? 
with a suppressed passion which added ter- “*All your disapproval of me wan most 
ribly to ‘his haggard look ; “but, tor just, indeed it was, Joy said ; “and I shai/ 
it to be always so, it not possible.” always be grateful to reunember what you 

“Then go i” whispered — Calmady said of my busband. - 
angrily. But suddenly hisowneyes grew “Then you forgive me ?”" be asked, look- 
diin as he looked inte the young man’s face. _ ing earnestly into the pale face. And, when 
“You can go,”*he said suily and yet gently; | she siniied her answer, he bent again and 
“she cannot know.”” | kissed the short bright bair. y * 

But Doctor Calmady was mistaken. | “Ob, Mr. Ozanne,” she said, smiling, 
Though Gervys Lester scarcely breathed as “how is that friend of yours who was in 
he stood beside the bed, his chest heaving delicate health until a bullet passed straight 
with emotion, menfully repressed,vet Joy's throug! his neck, and made hii well an 
eyelids moved restiessly fora momentthen strong, and leit no mark? Ishball never 
opened, | forget him. x 

Just as if she knew who was near her, as | ‘Wonderful man, wonderful !" deciared | 
if she bad felt bis presence even in this the little clergyman,beaming upon her,and | 
hard-won sleep, she opened — oven — a whether she saw through 
straight upon her busband’s face,and restec ris deception. — 
hha thats in along vearning look, neta Just then Miss Beton signalled quietly to 
questioning or doubting gaze, Dector Cal- bim, and, following him from the room, | 
inady wished it were, and, a8 she gazed at pleasantly and kindly entertained him, — 
him fully, and with strange sad couscious while Joy rested with her hand in ber hus. 
ness, she tried to rise. Seeing this, be bent band’s and her beautiful contented eves 
to put bis arm around her,trembling inthis | upon his face. 
silence of Lis great self-repression. | “Gervys, vou know that we putthat little 

In real alarin Doctor Calmary went for- book of Jessie’s into her grave — their 
ward,to see the girl teebly lay herlips upon graves? You know they lie together, for 
ber husband's sleeve. nothing was known in time t> prevent it ?”’ 

| Yes, poor girl, poor sisters 
: ; “And, Gervys, you willdo as you said 
CHAPTER XLV. about the cottage ?” 
“My dear one, 1 daresay itis down al- 
T was very slowly that Joy crept back to Pye ° = 
health, for the sleep which would have ready, for oe a There 
brought such healing cameonly fitfully. patna be no trace oO it Jeft when you re- 
But the skill of her physician, the care and : 
tenderness of her ietiedaand herown youth “You feel that I shall return, Gervys - 
and longing now to live won the slow figit “And you have no idea yetimy darling, 
for her at lant. he continued, as caln.ly as if be were un- 

And her best champion in this straggle | moved,*what Merlswood can do in the way 
was the utter quietness imposed upon ner, , Of Welcoming — woneageelnee _— > — 
and, for her sake, upen the whole bhouse- You will hear ane Gee such real and heart- 
hold, by Doctor Calmady,even atter he had felt rejoicing as atm never heard in your 
pronounced all danger past and only the life before,nor even a There wiil 
great weakness leit to coun sat. a pelle ot heart in t reception, 

It was long before even Gervvs himself Y GIGr 10VG. P | 
ventured to tell her the story of his ab- “No,” she said, gently laying ber other | 
sence. Then be touched upon it only very hand on his, “because it will be for you. 1 
lightly, that she might merely understand 4! 80 very, very glad that it will be differ- 
that be had returned to ber unhurt, and @?t from what it was when i assumed your 
that some one had mistaken. So she knew Just place. Oh, Gervys, how could Toe 
nothing beyond this, until at last) Mr. leave me to arragate all that was yours ? 
Ozanne was one day admitted to see her. “I was selfish, to go no farther, for I saw 

He had come on purpese to avow his Whata good imanager I had, in every way a 
share in this sad blunder, and he began at better one than | could be, For instance, 
once. Johnson would never have worked for me 

“When Lester came to me, Miss Glen- | #$ he did tor you. Indeed, my darling,but 
orris,”’ he said, temperily oblivious of any for his certainty that he is tw be ruled only 
other name by which he might address her, LY you in the future, he would never do 
“he was determined upon enlisting for ac- @2ything more for Merlswood. Youmay | 
tive service in Egypt, indeed I never be- | ugh; but itistrue. Joy, breaking her 
fore saw a man so determined. He gave ne | eng thought, as if he understood it, **Nor- 
all those final instructions of whieh I told | 8 Pardy is living in bis London cham- 
you, his last words indeed, they seemed, bers, ana Ashgrove is advertised for sale. 
then left with me his will and other papers, | He announces that only for his mother's 
and departed. sake did he ever endure Devonshire. In 

“J never in my life saw a man look more | this return to bis old lite and pursuits he 
bent upon, well, let us only say upon find- Will not feel shunned and avoided, as he 
ing Something to tight more tangible than tight have felt. It isa feeling so hard to — 
shadows. You must recollect that] live ; Dear 
out of the world, I see no papers, because | ‘*Which you bore, my husband, unde- 
there was atime when I allowed such read- served,” she said,lovking into bis face with 
ing wrongly to engross my time and love unutterable. 
thoughts, so lhadto pull uiyself up and “But tor whatan end! To win all the 
form a stern resolve to break it off, for iny | world hoids for me worth winning—wy 
own good. | one only love!” 

“Therefore I dia not know that just after- | ‘““Giervys,”’ she asked wistfully, “did you 
wards caine the news of a decisive victory | really always feel bound to me?” 
at Tel-el- Kebir, and so no more forces were “Always. I was your husband, and no 
sentout. Justas jitie did I know tinat,in one could take that happy assurance from | 
bis restlessness and desire tor action, ani in | me.” 
his mnisery tnaybe Lester decided to go out “TI think I feit a little that way too, Ger- 

| alone, and volunteer to join Baker, wasn't vVys.”’ 

| it? well, never mind, whatever mistakes I “I think you did, my dearest, though | 
make he can rectify, or that in Cairo he was) you 80 solemnly informed me you sbould 
by chance to hit upon acertain copy of the be delighted to hear of my marriage. Do | 
fines with two lines that broygit bin | you think I was quite blind through all 
home, that time, as well as so ill-humored ? Could 

| “Add here be is, unhurt and unheroic, I not see that, in spite of your defiance of 

| while we thought he was——— _ You know” me, you gave no man the slightest cause to 

| all his past now,” hastily, “*but not yet bow think you cared for bin?” 
that idiotie mistake was made by me. How | “You never, never could guess how I 
can 1 explain it? The young simpleton | hated myself when Gervys"’—correcting 
who wrote home, so very much at his herself suddenly and soitly—“you,only you 
leisure, to his motherin my parish might always filled iny thoughts. There was Do 
just as well bave dated his letter in the pro- | room for any cne else, Ah, you do not 
per place where he could have seen it, in- know what it is to be held prisoner by one 
stead of narrating an incident before Kass- constant thought, through days and weeks 
assin and posting his letter weeks after- and months, as 1!" 
wardea, “Or through vears,as J,"’ he answered, 

“Still my stupidity doesn’t excuse lis. with the great tenderness se long restrained. 
Perhaps his mother, when she read the let- “Do not floret, mv dearest, bow long I have 
ter aloud to ine,might just as well have told = loved you, With a strong undying aad un- 
me when the letter was posted, for he did changing love. I knew yours could not 
put a date after Lis signature ; but it never have come as ine did ; but I trusted that 
struck her, I suppose. And I,in iny sense- in time it might slowly grow, it 1 was pa- 
less way, acted at once, though that was ali tient. I meant to win it,uowever long that 
I had toact upon. I came here in hot haste,’ took me, and I cid not fear, even alter you 
Mr. Ozanne continued, with hearty self-con- had dis:uissed ine at first. I would woo you 
tempt, “to inake the most of my informa- like any stranger, I determined, starting 
tion and the worst of your conduct, asain tair; so I took the Glen Farm. But I soon 
asbamed to own. I had before been inclined saw you did not intend to allow me any op- 
to come and answer your letter personally; portunities of gainiag your favor, and,later 
but I instantly decided to do so now that 1 I saw you resented my proxunity, and 
felt I had toavenge Wilfred’s friend, and wearied of even such brief and casual meet- 
read you this lesson, littie thinking what a ings with me as you had. I do not wonder, 
cruel one it would be tor you !" lor 1 was an ill-tempered bear, and especi- 

“I deserved it, Mr. Ozanne,” the girl said ally awkward in iy part of Yeoman pa 
gently. “I bad been,and was exactiv what  tiently waiting for a kind werd from his 
you thought me. How lithe I deserved Squire. Yeoman suitor! lt was absurdly 
Sate bear that Gervys was not what you ambitious, wasit not? Well, I fatled ; se 

a: 1 went away.” 

“A hero? No, I'm glad he wasn't!" de- “You went away,” the girl said musing- 
clared Mr. Ozanne, tears sanding in his recA ss vit | wearied of you, 
kindly eves. _ “Never . Miss t) rris rea \ irs Il spentaway 
till T was far trom here nn you Were ever wearisome Ww ime. i 
ney na iia ss wer ~ sk sery a, | 1 “Y : loved y mu =ridi- 

a Y imal } iWould have seen it long ayo. 
On Very Slender proo!, and that bought net au: sure when | saw you in the tower-room 
only Ww have been mnere d berate,and sifi- at Coube Castle wiiii Sir Hussay Viekery 
| oe ee trekore ss wine ve ee pleading his canse se anxiously, no terrible |. 
j Ay nan WHO Kuews only pang wold we you loved binu. Eveu while. || 
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ou seemed determined to deny me not 
oniy love, but friendship, I would not have 
exchanged with any one of the men to 
whom you never said cross things. Is all 
this very absurd from an old warried man 
like me?” 

“Gervys”—with a little gentle laugh—*I 
was thinking this morning I might have 
done better as a private’s wife.”’ 

“No doubt,” he said, laying his cheek 

nst bers. “If I had but been that priv- 
ate and that hero! You would not then have 
been afraid of beginning life With we?” 

“You know I never could be afraid with 
you. Isthat very absurd for an old married 
woman likemetosay? Do you know, I 
think, Gervys,” she raid, afler a pause, 
“that every time you refused me the Glen 
Farm I was silly envugh to love you the 
better for your self-will —even then, when I 
didn’t know that none of the wealth on 
which I built my arrogance was mine.”’ 

“Tt wasall yours, and is yours,’’be as- 
serted, trying to frown in the old way— 
“yours by a double right,as Mr. Glenorris's 
descendant and as my wife. Why, Joy,my 
darling, Where are those wits of yours of 
which | always was 80 proud? Ah, shall I 
ever forget the day when Nelsou, as one 
who knew, cheerfully informed me, as one 
who did not know, that he believed Miss 
Glenorris was a8 keen-witted as she was 
high-spirted ?” 

“Oh, Gervys, how glad I shall be to see 
them allagain! They were so good to me, 
and they none of them blame mv,even now 
in their letters. They are kind, as they al- 
ways were. I shall see them soon—per- 


baps.” 
“Not very soon, py dear one, not before 
your Merlswood rhododendrons have 


blazed to death in the sunshine and warmed 
the dear old place; not till the thrushes 
round the Glen Farm get used to answering 
each otber’s songs from those hedges white 
with hawthorn snow; not until all the 
March winds bave died in despair at never 
finding us in our sheltered nook in France. 
Then, when we have budded fresh roses 
here’’—touching the delicate cheek—* Doc- 
tur Calmady’s prohibition will be witb- 
drawn, and we shail come home together, 
to find the old friends wholove you truly 
there to welcome you, and to make your 
coming bome a real —— I can fancy 
the pleasure in so many to see you 
back, ny dear one.” 

“It will show how kind they are,”’ she 
said wisttully, *‘tor I have never Cone any- 
thing, atany time,to make people love 
me.”’ 

-**Your House of Rest, Joy,’”’ he went on, 
with no contradiction beyond a kiss, ‘will 
be tinished, and, as we shall leave word 
with Johnson how to prepare it, will be 
ready for you to open and fill. My fear is 
lest you should do too much instead of: too 
litie. For instance, you are to have the 
Glen Farm on a lease— icularly on a 
lease, you understand, Mrs. Lester—and I 
intend obstinately to request and demand, 
and try to wrest it from you, just that you 
mnay understand at last—what you never 
would—the value of a lease. I cannot ex- 
perimentalise here, this being your own es- 
tate and beyond my power. should be 
atraid too of comparisons, as Johnson tells 
me you have worked the farm splendily.” 

“Ah, how like Mr. Johnson to say that! 
But he knows I never could do any good 
anvwhere, and yvu kuow it, Gervys,”’ 

**] ought to know it, of course,’’ he said, 
looking quizzically into the young face so 
beautiful even with its fragile look ; “but I 
begin to think that where my wife is con- 
cerned I ain no judge. I know nothing be- 
yond bow very dear she is to ine.”’ 

It wasthen that Anne Kienon came to 
send Gervys down to Miss Beton and Mr. 
Ozanne, and to inaintain silence in Joy’s 
root. 

Except Wilfred Glenorris’s tutor, no visi- 
tor was ailowed to see Joy until she was 
strong enough to teave Ravenstor, when, in 
the old church at Chagford, she and Gervys 
were quietly married, for the second tiie. 

When Joy came from the churchyard, 


there in the road stood Sam, with the plac- | 


idity usuai to him when permitted to stand, 


and Rachel was beside the little empty car- | 


riage, her eyes filled with tears as she re- 
called te first drive to Ravenstor. Aud,as 


Joy drove from the little hilly town, and | 
the women as usual carne from the dusky | 


old porches to gaze at their leisure, she 
siniled at them just as she had done on that 
autuinn morning when, in such hope and 
happiness,she went from there Ww cross the 
thresholu of her new life. 

As Joy had refused to hear of any one 
being lett at Ravenstor, no parting was ne- 
cessary until Newton was reached. There 


Miss Beton and Anne Kienon weut to Rose | 


Cottage, to be very content together, and to 
begin atonce to anticipate Joy’s return. 
And Mr, Johnson travelled with them, in a 
depression he dared not analyse, yet 
thoughtful for their comfort, and rather in- 
terested in pondering the change ip Miss 
Kienon from the gloomy reticent young 


woman he bad known her before Miss | 


Glenorris’s arrival at Merlswood to the 
thoughtful, unselfish, untiring friend and 
nurse of his late experience. 

Aud Mr. Ozanue journeyed back to Essex 
feeling the better iu many ways for new 
knowledge he had acquired—for having 
sCarned how tender aud devoted women 
Can be tu each other, and how fresh and 
bright and trustful one was with yet afrosty 


Sparkle on her bair. And then he found 
hiss Pleasantiy troubled with vagu 
As } es r Ww 
A ss Ss Ww to S 

irs ? | 
Letter, aller i —now that tie old 


eens Was to be carried on, anu Wiltred's 
es nd was in Wilfred’s place—for him to 
retake his old duties at Merisw ood —always , 


providing that Meredith met with a very 
satisfactory and attractive living else- 
where ? 

Aud Gervys Lester took his wife on the 
first of their easy stages to that sunny spot 
in France where, rejoici beyond all 
words in having her to himself fur the first 
time, he was to watch her grow strong once 
nore, and, in her great bappinesa, beautiful 
as she had never been. 

“Oh, wife,” he said, from his tull heart, 
“tell me you do not mind for tnis short 
tiine—so precious to me—having only your 
husband !” 

“For whom,” she said gently, “I have 
longed so terribly—with whom I bave such 
deep content !”’ 


(THE END] 


My Brother's Wife. 


BY B. T. CASSELL. 








(TOM, my boy, how glad I am to see you! 
Welcome to your native shore again !"’ 
cried the cheery voice of my brother 
George, as he halted outside the barriers at 
Victoria Station one morning, and greeted 
ine with a hearty slap on the back. 

“Ob !—Ab !—Why——” 1 was beginning, 
when he caught me up. 

“Not got over your nervous habit of hesit- 
ating on a first meeting, even with your 
brother ?”’ inquired he, with a laugh. How 
did you manage in your travels among the 
Fer nna Spaniards and the impetuous 

talians, to say nothing of the chattering 
French, who must bave had to guess at 
your thoughts almost before they entered 
your mind? From the way you have been 
flitting about Europe during the last nine 
months, vou must bave encountered fresh 
faces every day.” 

“Well—well,of course,”’ said I, somewhat 
recovering myself. *But you, George; you 
—how—how weil you are looking! And 
how is—how is——"’ 

“The wife® Oh, charming! My marriage 
has been the great event of the family since 
you went away. You should take a leaf out 
of my book, old fellow, and get married ; 
there's no happiness like it.”’ 

*“So—so it seems,’’ repiied I. 

“Well, [ mnust be off,’ said ny brother. 
“T am going down to Brighton on business, 
and I want to cateh the 11.45. Come and 
see US aS SOon as ever youcan. We dine at 
seven. Stop; let me give you the address.”’ 

He handed me bis card. 

“Mr. George Dalrymple, 54 Fiainborough 
Gardens, W.” 

‘“By-the-by,”’ continued he, “if not en- 
gaged, suppose you run up there to-day, 
and make Neliie’s acquaintance? She'll 
be delighted to entertain you during my 
“absence.” 

“Well, but——”’ I was beginning. 

“You’re not engaged? No? Then I’ll 
telegraph to say you are coming. Bye- 
bye.” 

“And my bustling brother was off. 

The little nervous affection to which I| 
have always been subject dues not amount 
to stammering. It consists merely in a 
hesitation in speaking, which troubles me 
on ineeting anyone for the first time—even 
a relation or intimate friend--alter a_ pro- 
longed absence. It never lasts long, how- 
ever, and I soon find myself able to sustain 
a conversation a8 well as anyone else, 

At «a quarter to seven tllat evening, | 
arrived in Flamborough Gardens, and alter 
reading the number, 54, upon the door, by 
the light of a gas-laup, I rang the visitor's 
bell. A sprightly maidservant auswesed 
the summons. 

+Js—is—Mrs. ” | began. 

“Mr. Tom, sir?’’ inquired the girl, with a 
sinile. 

1 nodded. 

“Oh, do come in, sir,’’ she said. ‘*Mistress 
will be 89 pleased.” 

After divesting myself of ny overcoat, I 
was shown into a neat little drawing-rvom, 
the maid announced me as “Mr. 














where 
Tom.” 

A brisk little lady, with sparkling black 
eyes and a bewitching lithe face, rose from 


an easy-chair, aud advanced towards wie, | 


beaming with smiles. 

“Dear Tom,” said sie, “I knew you 
would coime.”” 

And then, somewhat, to iny embarrass- 
ment, she placed her bands upon my 
‘shoulders, and rising upen tiptoe, kissed 
me, first on the right cheek and then on the 

f 
oO indeed, was a hearty welcome, and 
no ceremony. It was just like ny brother 
George, 1 thought, to select such a wounan 
for bis wite. So frank, so unaffected,and a 
the gaine time so demonstrative. George 
had 
temperament, and sue was adopting the 
readiest ineans tw pul ime al my ease at 
once. 

“Sit down,” 
ready soon.” 

Then, looking up into my lace, as we sat 
| side by side upon the sofa, she exclaimed, 
| How handsome you have grown, Tom! 

Not but what,” she continued, “you were 

always considered good-looking as a boy. 
| But you have grown up—ol 80 different 
from what I had expected !” 

Now I began w understand the frank, 
uncereaanonious tnanner in which wy bro- 
ther’s wile bad greeted me on my entrance 


into the drawlnug-rvcii. Sie had evide 


she said, “dinner will be 


nr Oo. abu “i pr 

~ al 
et n end by warrying our early eH 
butif we bave forined an extensive numver 
of youthful attachments, our chances of 


doing so are increased. [ wasabout Ww | 


oubtiess inforined her of my nervous | 
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indulge in a joke at my brother's expense, 
when dinner was announced. 

“Now, Tom,” said the lady, “you must 
take me in to dinner in the proper style.” 

I gave her my arm, and we descended 
into the dining-room, The dinner was 
excelient; but owing to my siow habit of 
speech, it is fair to say that iny companion 
tmnonopolizeu the larger share of the con- 
VersatioN. She chatted away upon a ‘great 
variety of topics of general interest, and I 
found that she was well read, and prett 
well informed upon most subjects. [t 
seeined rather strange that she never once 
mentioned George, but I felt that this was 
better than if she had gone 'to the ——_ 
extreme of talking about nothing but family 
affairs. 1 need not trouble the reader by 
describirg the dinner in detail, but I may 
mention there was a goose to carve and 
that I felt bound in duty to proffer my poor 
services in disimembering the same. My 
companion not only accepted my offer, but 
gave ine instructions how to proceed. I was 
awkward at first, but rapidly improved 
under ber tuition. 

‘You would soon develop into an acoom- 
plished carver,’’ she said. “What a pity 
you have not a household of youown! Do 
you know, Tom,” she continued, ng at 
me with a roguish twinkle in ber eyes, “if 
you were not wy brother, I could find it in 
iny heart to fall in love with you!" 

By this time iny nervousness had quite 
worn off. I replied, “If you were not my 
sister, :1y dear Mra,——”’ 


“Don't,” she interrupted, coloring, I 
could not tell why. “Call me by my 
name,”’ 


“My dear Nellie, then,’ continued I— 

“Nonsense, Tom,” she said. “Have you 
taken leave of your senses? You know 
very well that ‘Nellie’ is not short for 
‘Helen.’ You never used to call me 
Nellie.” 

Probably not, I thought. Probably I bad 
never been allowed to call ber anything but 
“Miss Murcott” in those early days of 
which I had no recollection, It waa strange, 
however, that my brother should have 
called his wife “Neibie’’ to me that very 
morning ; but it was of no consequence. 

“Very well, ny dear Helen," said I, with 
a smile, “if you were not iny sister, 1 could 
find it in my heart to fall in love with jou. 
But seriously,’’ I continued, “without any 
flattery at ali, I do think that George must 
be the happiest of men.”’ 

‘“;eorge 7?" said she, in a tone of sone 
surprise. 

“Yes,’”’ I replied. “And don’t you fish 
for compliments by pretendiag tw mis- 
understand me,” 

“T ain inystified quite,” said she. “Never 
mind ; take soine more wine, and tell me 
all about George, whoever he may be.” 

I felt puzzled, and must have shown it in 
my face. I failed to see the point of ber 
joke, whatever it night be. 

“Coine,”” said she, laughing. ‘Don’t 
look so serious. I cannot be expected to 
know all the triends you have made during 
the last fifteen years that you bave beon iu 
China.’’ 

More inysteries, I thought. I had never 
been to China in my lite, and my brother 
seeined tu have strangely misinformed his 
wife as to ny movements, I was about to 
inquire the neaning of ber last observation, 
when a loud ringing was beard at the frou 
door bell. 

“A visitor, and at this bour !"’ exclaimed 
the lady. ‘1 wonder who it can be!” 

I was about to suggest that it might be 
George, when the parlor-maid, baving 
answered the door, entered the ruom with a 
face expressive of consternation, 

“If you please, ma’am,’’ said she, “coula 
I speak with you for a moment?” 

“Tom,” said her mistress to ine, “you 
will excuse ine, I ani sure.” 

I bowed assent as she passed outside to 
bold a nalf-whispered colloquy with the 
maid. The door remained open, and I un- 
avoidably overheard the final sentences, 
which were delivered in a woe of some 
agitation by both speakers, 

“Where?” I beard the lady inquire, after 
some inaudible reuiark. 

“In the hall, tna‘au.”’ 

“Don't let bin in on any account. If he 
doesn’t go away, I shall have to send fora 
| policeman. Torn,” she continued, address 
| ing ine as she entered the rooiun, ‘what 
shall we do? Hlere’s a borrid tnan—an 
im postor—who pretends that be is you!’ 

“Me ?’’ 

“Yes. He says his name is Thomas 
Pounceby, and that he has just returned 
from China!” 

*Pounceby ?"’ cried I, slightly annoyed. 
“what do you mean? My naine is Tom 
Dalrymple, aud I have never been to 
| China, and never wish tw go there.”’ 

She stood still, and fairly gasped for 
breath. Then a complete change caine over 
ber manner. Frow a frank,open jocularity, 
she suddenly froze to the inost distant, and 
almost austere, politeness, 
| “You will be good enough,”’ said sbe, in 
| a slightly tremulous voloe, “to explain 
| yourself, if you please.”’ 

I felt extremely awkward as J stood by 
the table gazing at the epergne, and trying 
to frame a reply in acoordance with her 
request. I saw that there had been scime 
inistake, and was puzzled as Ww the best 
means Of setting itright. My old nervous- 
ness had returned to me, and I hesitated 
and floundered about in a way tbat ratuer 








served to irritate her than otber wise, 
“Tell me—ts ine,.”’ said I at last, ‘1s this 
r4 | 4 rougt trar lems ? 
4 r at 
2 | 4 
ipha et 1A inad i inus ave ovefre ; 
looked it by the uncertain light of the gas- 


lamp. My brother's wile would be wonder- 


ing what hac become of ime. 


+} tne 
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“Come,” sald the mysterious lady her 
manner soltening a littie tovards me, “I 
see that there has been a mistake on both 
sides, and perbape I have been more & 
blame than you. 

Here she cast down her eyes. She was 
evidently thinking of the kissing. 

“I expected,”’ continued, “to see ny 
brother, whom I bave not met since he was 
quite a jad.”’ 

“And I, to see iny brother's wife, whom I 
have never wet at al!.’’ 

1 felt quite at my ease again. 

“And now, t in,”’ I continued, ‘‘per- 
tit me to relieve you of iny company, with 
every apology for any uneasiness I may 
have caused you.”’ 

I moved towarcs the door with a bow. 

“Stay,” anid she, and for the first time 
soine sense of the ludicrous side of the 
situation appeared to strike her. “Pray 
allow me to introduce my brother, who is 
really here at last, and whose welcome’ — 
here she blushed slightiy—‘tyou have al- 
ready anticipated.”’ 

So saying, she glided from the room, and 
in a few moments returned with Mr. 
Thomas Pounceby, a very pleasent gentic- 
man, who grasped me by the hand with ail 
the freedom of a citizen of the world, and 
declared himself de.ighted to make my 
acquaintance. Alter a little conversation, I 
thought it expedient to withdraw, leaving 
the brother and sister to the enjoyinent of 
that interviow to which both had so long 
looked forward. I went next door, where 
I made the acquaintance of ny brother's 
wile,who received ine scarcely leas heartil 
than iny previous hostess had done, While 
profusely apologizing for iny late arrival, I 
assigned alinost every reason tor it except 
the real one, which | have only recently 
imade known to her and to iny brother. 

My acquaintance with Tom Pounceby 
ripened into friendship in the course of 
oneene povmaens evenings spent with hiin 
at No. 54a, where he vesided with bis sister, 
who I found was a widow. He now resides 
there alone, tor I have had the happiness of 
leading to the bytneneal altar the charming 
lady whoin I once mistook for ny brother's 
wile, 

-——(P > —— 

A Curious WeEppiNna,.-The following 
narrative, is related by an old gentleman, 
then about seventy years of age, as baving 
occured in bis youth— 

“A nobleinan having broken his constitu- 
tion and —— his estate by a career of 
dissipation deterinined to marry and reform; 
and having paid bis addresses to an heiress, 
and been duly accepted, the wedding-day 
was fixed, and great preparations were 
made for its celebration, In those times 
news travelled slowly, and the intelligence 
of the courtship only reached the lady's 
aunt (from whom sbe had large ex pecta- 
tions), ina distant county, three or four 
days before the bridal day. She was, how- 
ever, an energetic woinan of the old school; 
she posted to London, and made such good 
use Of her tine that she succeeded in setting 
the match aside. Butthe letter announcing 
th's was only written by ber niece late on 
the preceding night, and was dispatched 
very varly on the proposed wedding-day, 
aad; bemg taken to the bridegroom's 
side, was real by hii there. 

A short time alter be told Lis valet to go 
into the servants’ ball and inquire if any of 
the woiwan-would be married that morning. 
The servants, knowing their lord's gen- 
erosity and fondness for joking, thought 
that he wished to sigualize bis own 
marriage by portioning another couple, 
and laughingly declined. The valet re- 
turned and said, ‘There is 1obody that can 
be married to-day, iny lord, but that 
country wench that came up last week, and 
she saysthat she hasno sweetheart!’ “Ou!’ 
he replied ; ‘tell her to puton her Sunday 
dress and coine tome inthe blue break- 
fast-rooin!’ He dressed in the suit pre- 
pared; they met, and the result of that 
interview inust be known by its oon- 
sequences, A mantie and veil of lace 
were thrown over the country dreasof a 
modest, bandsome, aud lively village girl, 
and she becaine that worniug a peeress of 
England! Much sensation was caused ; 
but inthe world of fashion it was only a 
nine-days’ wonder, for the married pair 
went luninediately trom London. She pos- 
sessed an excellent dispositionand strong 
good sense. With renewed health and 
spirits, bis lordship’s enjoy:nent of country 
life increased, his Pr improved by 
care, and, above all, a beautilul progeny 
surrounded hii and their devoted, domes 
tic mother, who aflectionately closed his 
eyes in peace, receiving his hearty blessing 
many years after his happy choice. This 
bappened about 1740. 

—_— oe eS 
A GENTLEMAN, passing through the brass 
foundry in Mnneapolis the other day,tound 
an intelligent-looking lady seated in the 
centre of the sbop, working a cluster of 
clover blossoms on a velvet ground. She 
wore a peaceful sinile, and seemed wholly 
unoonscious of the terrible din that filled the 
building. “Doesn't the pounding disturb 
you ?” — the gentleman, stooping 
over the lady. “Oh, no,” she replied, 
sinilingly. “Do you enjoy it?” Yes, sir.” 
“Do you often come here?" “Regularly, 
three tines a week.”” “I don’t see what 
there is about this establishment to attract a 





person that often.’’ “Well, you see, the 
physician says [ must avoid everything 


that will affect my nerves; and, as at this 
hour three days in a week y sister takew a 
em the piano, I 
w lbere { 4 OO nparal 
— * =_ 
PHILOSOPHY has not s» " 


tw overcoipe thelr weaknesses, as if 
has taught the art of concealing tuem frou 


the world. 
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SWEET CHARITY. 





BY WILLIAM MACKINTOSH. 





We from a pool that’s |) Ing dark amd ott, 
Mave ne'er « wish to drain eed ériek our fil, 
For silent sleeping in its “tagy bed, 

lus waters lie uneweet. eacican, and dead. 


But at the spring fed by the fiver rill, 

That gives out aii it Lakes «ith beart and wtil, 
There w« imbibe and lay owr parched dcsire— 
Ite kindly draughts our drouping bearts laspire. 


Tho’ sireams of weeith straight to bir coffers roll, 
Bh.uld eer man weara parre= grasping soul, 
He's like the well that lacks the =!!! te Bow; 

On manfor beast no blessing can bestow. 

The miser’s wor, black avarice ant care, 

Defile his breast and sow thetr poteom there. 


To keep the well-springs of bis heart alive, 
And from his gold pore lactiog Jore derive, 

He must give forth, or «pread avread his store, 
And from tacrease bis leaden hand gite more, 
Be a mild balm to soothe want's burning sting, 
And aeweet fusing. crer living epring. 
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DOUBLE CUNNING. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN, 








CHAPTER LXXVIEL 
THOUGHTS IN PRISON, 


one could have gazed at it for a moment 

without feeling that she who was seated 
there was suffering frou: some terrible ex- 
citement which she wastrving very hard to 
repress, as whe held the fulded white note- 
paperin one hand, the euvelope in the 
otber. 

Only a simple,innoe>:nat looking ev velope; 
but when the others were removed trom 
the stationery case, treorge Carleigh had 
handled it for a tew minutes just shortly 
after bis last interview with Lady Fan- 
shaw. 

He bad handled that very envelope, bav- 
ing a sinall-stoppered bottie and a camel's 
hair pencil ready tor the application be bad 
made. 

Later on that night, when he stwle into 
the boudoir tor atew moments, it was to 
draw bis breath in the peculiar hissing 
manner become babitual to bin when suf- 
fering under any very strong emotion, for 
he saw light—freedom froma charge that 
he knew must bring down destruction upon 
bis Lead. 

He oould face the murder charge if he were 
suspected, and Sam Burton spoke out; but 
he was haunted by the face of Sir Harry, 
fierce, jimplacable, and asking him ever— 
what of bis return for all that his guardian 
had done? 

This time the application tothe guimmed 
envelope was intense in strength. Lady 
Fanshaw would bave ber third seizure, and 
fils were sometimes fatal on the third at- 
tack. 

Atany moment there night be an alarin, 
but be could pot stay now, for there was a 
magnetic influence down tn tue Wilderness 
that drew him there that night, and be felt 
that be must go. 

One more look at the stationery evil upon 
the writing table. 

Yes ; the very last envelope was really 


gone ! 
- 


|: wasa picture worth looking at ; but no 


Judith and the caytain bad madea match 
of it—the latter never having displayed the 
slightest resentinent at the pecks be had re- 
ceived ip the back, nor cn aceount of the 
feathers he had lost. He seemed to believe 
that they would all come back again; and 
certainly he was a handsome bird,and very 
proud of his lithe soltgrey mate, as they 
chirped about the window-sill, coming now 
regularly for their crumtse and scraps of 
jueat, 

Arthur Lincoln Range, the more sober! y- 
tinted cock-sparrow,on the other band, 
seemed to mope and grow dejected, and his 
plumage grew less bright ; and he and Un- 


—which on being carefully lifted out by 
means of a teaspoon, proved to be prettily 
splashed and marked with black. 

Then, as the days passed there were 
others, till six lay in the feathery bed, and 
then there was tne watching for the cuim- 
mencement of the batching. 

It soon began, the patient little bird sit 
ting hour after hour, at first resenting the 
cautiously introduced fingers whieh softly 
stroked her head, 

Range had made up bis mind that once 
the ca 


his chagrin, Range found that the young 
husband was patience and altention per- 
sonified. 

He fed his young wife with religious care. 
Far from engaging in flirtations with cotner 
hens, he devoted himself assiducusly to bis 
own, and sang froin the top of the cornice 
over his nest for the delectation of bis 
spouse, It was not much of a song, being 
principally alayina cheerful key some- 
thing about chips and cheese, with a chorus 
at the end of every line, which consisted in 
repetition of the word Chiswick ; but tri- 
vial as it may seem, the moments when he 
was studying the labits of these birds and 
listening to their notes were the ux @t bear- 


the business of his day. 

“I'm growing childish,’ he used to say ; 
“but it keeps my head clear.” 

This would be when be was practicing 
with a dart, formed of a scrap of paper, 
a bit of firewood, and one of Jane's 
pins. 

Another time be rol'ed up bread int bul- 
lets to shoot through a tube of paper ; tried 
\ carve figures on pieces of bone, essayed 


bave if shut up in such a room ; and these 
trifling games and the study of garden and 
brickfield kept bius safe,when tut for thea 


into fits of fury of a disastrous kind. 


sant. He would work over some laborious 
feat in ne bounding a number of 
times over his bed, or holding out chairs 
with his uninjured afin, ull be was utterly 
exhausted ; but these efidtts brought biimn 
reliet. 

“They keep ne sane," he said, with a 
sinile, ‘and mnake me strong for the strug- 

le I] shall have some day with that scoun- 
drel Sheldrake.”’ 

Every day he forced himse!f during that 
spring weather to throw off the morbid 
lethargy into which be would have sunk,by 
doing something. 

For the most part these things were ex- 
tremely puerile; but they served their 
turn. A pio served him for pencil, and in 
one corner of the room be employed hiimn- 
self making fancy sketches of Lis enemies 
that were not of at all a complimentary na- 
ture. 

Another day he began a poem, but it 
Shaped itsell into a pwan of praise of Ju- 


he bad scratched as being Wo sacred to be 
left there. 

Those sparrows were bis greatest resource 
and on the day when Judith, ina burst of 
eayervess for food, settled upon his band to 
take the crumbs be bad ready, his delight 
knew no bounds, 

From thatcime she came at bis cali, and 
Sat uponone finger, the captain perchin 
upon the ivy bard by to sit with his hea 
upon one side, jealously watchful as to the 
safety of his mate. 

Meanwhile Judith chirped and pecked her 
feathers, and fluttered ber wings, pawsing 
peu by pen through her beak, at intervais 
telling in chirps bow, warmn was ber nest, 
and how beautiful the goggleeyed, big- 
headed,long necked sparrow kins bad grown 
to be. 

The tears often came into the prisoner’s 
eyes as he stood there motionless, with one 
finger turned into a pereb for the bird ; and 
then he would talk to it, and at last grow 
excited, and tremble for fear he should 





cle Wash. dev: ted their attention tothe ain- | 


pie supply of food,and watched the progress 
of the young couple. 

lt was ciildish work, but as Range sat 
and watched these birds,and petted and fed 
them his face grew brighter and bis eyes 
more clear. 

Attimes be felt sai and bitter, as he 
thought of Helimthorpe and those alter 
whom he bad named the birds; but the 
sadness like the pleasure was wholesome, 
and the present task took up his attention 
when he was iu real danger of going wmel- 
ancholy mad. 

Tbe captain now grew very taine—not 
half so tame as Judith, who would come 
from anywhere within bearing at Range's 
chirping call. 

They afforded bim erdiess amusement, 
and be used to tell biawelf that now his last 
hope was gone be :nust be triends with the 
captain for Judith's sake. 

So the captain obtained as much favor as 
his little bride, while Arthur Range was 
pitied, and Uncle Wash. came in for a 
friendly crumb, 

Tuere was plenty t 
caine fluttering up with a straw; now it was 
Judith with « strand of ary grass, or a bit 


of bass left by Join Pannell in the garden, 
and put with iS afi S-Teach In a convep- 
ent spot ¥ =! j ng went 
OD alt eariy x especia tee birds 
coipnin g at "a am the 
giver t * 4 St 
siact 

Then caine a r z« passing 
bie Dogers through the round bole in the 


side of the roughly woven egg-shaped nest 
Range could feel an egg—Jadith'’s first egy 


C739 
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co 








make any sharp movement and frighten the 
little feathery thing away. 


n was inarried, be would neglect . 
and i!i-use his wife ; but, to what be called | 


able that the prisoner passed, and formed | 


|; been mingled with 


to aiwuse hitmuself in thatas a cbild might | 


his agouy of wind would bave driven hiin | 


His efforts to exercise hiumelf were inces- | 


dith, and he carefully seraped off the words | 





“Itall keeps me from going mad,"’ was | 


constantly on his longue. 

It was as ‘ar as be could reach to get his 
finger in through the bole in the nest, and 
froun paving a Visit with it carefully at first, 
Ranye grew iore daring. For some time 


| 


the intrusion was resented by pecks, but the | 


little bird grew used to it at length, and | 


suffered iin to stroke ber head when she 
was brooding over ber young. 

That nest was fora long time Range’s 
world, and it would occupy bis thoughts 
sometimes for bours, 

The captain made a serious outery on the 
morning when,with a good deal of care,and 
some enlargement of tue bole in the ragged 
nest, Range drew out one of Jadith’s sons 
or daughters, a little half-flEedged, hideous 
looking creature, with patebes of ugly fluff 
sticking out bere and there. He enjoyed a 
grim kind of satisfaction in seeing the little 
creature's ugliness. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


POST. 




















slightest grief, but went on feeding the rest 


of their lamily,and displayed great jealousy 
of a white-breasted pair of martina, who 
gave Range days of delight as be watched 
them bring clay pelieta, and build their 
wonder‘ul bit of masonry beneath a spot 
where the eaves were ciear of ivy. 

Tie days glided on, and the seasons 
changed ; and though it seemed impossible 
Range woke one day to the fact that bis 
arm, which he sili} wore in a sling, was 
knitted firmly tegether; and with this 
knowledge caine the determination once 
more to escape. - 

A low sigh startled him as he was sitting 
thinking of some means, but he did net 
turn his head. 


tone. 

“Yes; I have not troubled you 
lam here. Are you going Ww reprvach 
me ?"’ 

“Not 1! Why should I?” 

Sarah Pannell sighed again, and some- 
thing seemned to force Range to speak. 

“What have I dune that you should join 
in treating me like this ?” 

*Wiuat bave you done?” she cried, scorn- 
fully. “*Ask yourself!” 

«I nave ; and the reply is that all was in 
innocence. Can you find pleasure in com- 
ing and gioating over me like this ?”’ 

“Yes! she said, spitefully. ‘“*You are a 
very tniserable wreteb,and it does me good. 
It is a good lesson to show me what a fool I 
waa,’’ 

There was a pause. 

“1 think you did care for ime,” be said, 
“but not much, or your love would bave 
pity. See how I am 
bumbled Ww speak to you like this.”’ 

“Yes,”"’ she cried, scornfully. ‘lt is totry 
and win meto your side, and get you set 
free ; but it is ail a mistake. Your freedom 
will never coimne through me !’ 

She closed the wicket sharply,and slowly 
walked away,io meet Sheidrake,who made 
her eyes flash at him as he gave ber a cur- 
ious look. 

“Won't do,” he said. “It is a partnership 
my fair, and we mustall share. Why, i I 
suspected ad 

“What do you mean?” she said, indig- 
nantiy. 

*“_ You,” he continued, “of wanting to 
elope with the golden gander, I should set 
Jack on the watch.”’ 








| 


' 


and here she laid her note, to stand looking 
at it for a few moments before oe wary 

ach she sougbt her own room,to walk uparn 
onan for hours thinking of the borrors ot 
the coming day. 

Uverty wearied at last, the poor girl sank 
into a chair to sitand think, and as ber 
thoughts wandered she recalled how once 
before she had sat there with the intention 
of passing the night in wakefulness,so as to 
see Arthur Range that morning before he 
jeft, and all the while, she ehudderingly 
told herself,be was lying there in the woud 
loking with appealing eyes to beaven— 
dead ! 


| A burst of tears relieved herov 
brain, ami sie sat thinking again till oo 


lately. 


; 
' 


i 


“Are vou there ?” be said,in a very quiet _ room seemed hot and ber face and 


burning with fever. 
Extinguishing her light, she drew back 


the curtain and raised the blind, to gaze out 


' at the dark night, and then softly raised the 
| window and sat down with the soft night air 


cvoling her heated brow. 


She had not been there very long be- 


| fore sounds on the ieft startled her,and she 


; 


i 


listened. 
It was undoubtedly steps, and peerig 
down in the direction, she dimly made out 


two figures passing froin Ove cluinp of trees 


| to another. 


While waiting and wondering asto what 
it could mean, there was another sound,this 
time upon her right. 

It was the cautious opening of a window, 
and though she could not see what followed 
she could tell plainly enough that someone 
climbed out aud descended by the broad 
trellis. 

“George !"’ she exclaimed beneath her 
breath,and then for fully an bour as she sat 
listening there was no sound, 

Should she go and wake ber uncle Robert 
she asked herself. No, he would be two 
heavily asleep. 

A second thought was that perhaps Uncle 
Harry was still in the library. Since Lady 
Fanshaw’s illness he had often stayed there 
very late, and gons up and down several 
times perhaps aiter the rest of the house 
was asleep. 

She beasitated for a few minutes, and then 


| overco.ne by the feeling that something was 


going forward tlat might militate against 
the next day’s discovery, she stole out of 
her room aud down the broad stairs to the 


| library. 


“Speak to me again !’’ she said ; “speak | 


to ine again like that, and I say such words 
to Jack as shall make bim treat you as he 
would a rat !"’ 

She turned away, and went to her dress- 
ing-room to throw berseif solybing upon tue 
bed. 

But not for the words her husband's 
friend had spoken. Her sorrow was for the 
prisoner,at whose state she told herself that 
she rejoiced, but whose appeal bad gone 
deeply, taking a deeper rout than at the 
time she believed. 

For some raging fires of revenge seon 


lt was very dark in the great hall, and a 
strange shiver of dread assailed her as she 


| sottly felt ber way along, tillin the intense 


burn out, especiaily if lighted in a woman's | 


breast. 





CHAPTER LXXVIIL 
WHAT JUDITHSAW. 


high-pitched, excited manner, as Lady 


| On the writing tabie, and in an 


Peas cried Judith, speaking in a) 


Fanshaw lay watching ber with wild, 
balt-closed eyes, ‘‘how tiresome ; I've fold- 
ed this note in half, and it ought to be ir 
three to go into this envelope. I know, I'll 
run down and get one in the library.” 

“Yes; do,"’ said Lady Fanushaw, very 
wearily. 

“You are tired, dear; good-night. I won't 
worry you any more, You are sure you are 
no worse to-nigbt ?” 

“Worse ? No; better; far better. 
nigit, dear. 

“Good-night. I'll direct the letter, and 
leave it in the ball, and it will be taken the 
first thing in the morning.”’ 

“In the morning ?" said Lady Fanshaw, 
half rising from: ber couch as the horror of 
the coming day seemed suddenly to have 
grown terribly near. 

“Yes, dear, to-morrow ; why you said 
that you were better to-night ?” 

They eubraced aflectionately, and Lady 
Fanshaw uttered a moan of syinpathy and 
pity, a8 she saw the door close upon Judith, 
who, with her own features working, stood 
for afew inoments outside, pressing note 
and envelope upon ber laboring breast. 

“Ab! sie cried at last, “I uiust be firm 
and womanly. I need ail 
now.” 

She ran down into the hall and entered 
the lil:rary,where a lamp balf-burned down 
was burning. 

She entered gently, knowing that some- 


Good- 


times Sir Harry caine down there to sit 
thinking or dozing in the great reading 


The days glided on, and there wasan in- | 
cident to take his attention from the terrible 


monotony of his life. 
One of the fledgelings came to grief. Pro- 
bably baving too extensive a soul for its 


| small body, it disobeyed its parents, be- 


see; now the captain | 


caine exceedingly enterprising, and siiuft- 
ling itself out on tothe edge of the nest, 
thence on to a stout ivy twig, it essaved to 
fiv.and fluttered a little way down as Range 
watched it. 
Alas ! poor sparrowkin ; its body was 


balanced as its mind rt sudde y 


pled over, and fell plop gravel 
waik, where il Was instant!i¥ se:ze 

the * eit Oil hogs wh Link [ as , 
wereapill, and then st } —>K g uy 
blinking its big eyes as if waiting for 
more. ; 


chair. 

A loud sigh told Ler that she was right; 
he was there now, and as she approached 
him softly, the thick Turkey carpet deaden- 
ing her steps, she found that he was sleep- 
Ing heavily. 

There was enough light for her purpose, 
80 going softly to the table,snetooka larger 
envelope trom the oaken case, directed it, 
blotted it, and slipped in the note. Then 
the adiesive flap was moistened upon her 
littie red lips, and she was about to steal 
away, When she noticed that she had not 
closed the great moreceo blotter that bore 


Sir Harry’s arms on the exterior: and. re- 
ealling her uucie’s . i neatness in the 
nNANGSOine Tr is t 4 ~~ 
froin off the blotting-paper and thrust it 

Le | nl piace [ 4K er ase. be | 
the biotter, stole a softivy, and shat 
door. 

There was a talle in the hall where letters 


were left ready to be sent in by the groom, 


givom she stood there like one who wakes 
suddenly from a fit of somnambulism, un- 
able to make out the locality, and suffering 
from a contused state of mind that increased 
till it was alinost unbearable. 

Where was she ?—fronting the library, 
dining-room, er drawing-room ? 

For some unnutes she hardly dared to 
Stir, but mastering her weakuesa, she ex- 
tended her hands, and at length found the 
door. 

_ Again she hesitated, for a curious feeling 
of dread assaiied her. 

Asif by clairvoyance of a etic na- 
ture, she seemed to see within that closed 
portal a bent figure, with the face — 

¥ 
horror she stood gazing at the dimly ilu- 
mined scene. 

There was no light from the lamp, but 
still she could see the bending figure,iadis- 
tunct as if a lainbent vapor had been inter- 
posed, and with a faint cry she threw her- 
seif forward, to tind her bands come in 
contact with the door. 

For amoment vor two she resisted, and 
then ashamed of her dread, she threw open 
the door. 

“Uncle !’ she cried, in agonized tones, 
“are you ill?” 

There was no response—no lambent light 
—no figure bent heavily down over the 
has table. All was utterly dark and si- 
enw 

“Are you here, uncle?” she cried, ina 


voice more her own, but all was still ; and 


after taking a few paces forward, she went 
back and closed the door, satisfied that her 
mind was overwrought, and determined to 
go back to her room and wait patiently for 
inoOrnDing. 

It was too serious a business to alarm the 
house for what might have been as much 
ber fancy as the picture she had conjured 


| up in the library. 


iny Strength . 


All the same though, when once more in 
her chamber, she went to the window to 
watch, and was rewarded by finding that 
all was net imagination, for she beard 
George Carleigh return as he had descended 
even catching the noise made by a rose- 
thorn fastening upon his clothes. 

Later on she fancied that she heard the 


two ngures she had seen first return. 


Judith and the captain evinced not the | who rode over to Brackley every inorning, 
a i 


Then all was silent once more, and sbe 
sat sleepless and waiting till the first Sharp 
chirp of a bird was beard, and as the grey 
dawn began to peep, call alter ca!l came 
from busband tree. The morning Star 
shone bright and clear, but the more dis- 
tant orbs were paling fast, and ere long 
there were a few orange flushes far up in 
the east. 

A soft, sweet air, too, was wafted over 
the garden,and familiar tree and shrub and 
flower-bed grew plainer and plainer, wil 
the sun rose to glorily the scene so solemn 
in its beauty that as Judith gazed the mols 
ture gathered in ber hot and weary eyes, 
which filled and overtlowed. Then, as tne 
tears ran dowa ier sorrowtul face, sue beid 

it her bands towards the lovely scene,and 

mudered how that, in a world of beauty, 


such terrible things could be. 
“What wi'l to-dav bring forth ?”’ she sa I 
herself, with a terrible agony at bef 
heart. 


The answer was near at hand—the long 
suspense, the despair, near their end; for 
the truth will have its way at last ! 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 
BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 


T was inid-day when a group was stand- 
. ing down by the landslip in the little 
dell. The waters bad been running 
muddy and disc lored for hours, and the 
little mound of earth and rock had been 
entirely removed by the two stout gard- 
eners whbo had been wieldin pick and 
shovel, while Sam Burton bad lent a hand 
from time to time, 
Sir Harry, Sir Robert, and the old Amer- 
ican bad jealously watebed as earth and 
stones were thrown aside, inasses of rock 
wedged open so that they could be: lifted, 
and all in utter silence. 
No other spectators were present, save 
one, and that a little large-eyed, watchful 
robin, that changed its place from time to 
time on twig or block of stone, always in- 
tent on Waat was going forward. 
Early in the morning Sir Robert had 
been toucbed upon thearim by Uncle Wash, 
who said, signifieantl y— y 

“He bas not come down !”’ 

“No,” was the reply; and Sir Robert 
giaiced at his brother, who evidently dis- 
cerned what was said, for bis brows were 
knit, and be was very stern. 

“He will come presently,” Sir Harry said 
to himself ; but the nen toiled on, workin 
at the spot that Uncle Wasb. had poin 
out as being most likely, and Carleigh, 
whorn they had seen at breakfast, remained 
away. 

For without any hesitation, Uncle Wash. 
had stopped betore the massof fallen earth, 
and coll talnen 

“Dig here.”’ 

“Why there?” said Sir Harry, whose 
keen vyes read acharge in Sam Burton's 
countenance, 

“I’m an old sold seeker, and handler of 
pick and shovel, Sir Harry Fanshaw,’’ re- 
plied Uncle Wash.,and as a prospector I’ve 





been moved and where it hasn’t. It didn’t 
do for gold finders to waste time in the 
mountains digging where other men had 
dug before. I've looked ail about here,and 
this spot is the only one where the earth has 
been moved for years.”’ 

“That’satrue wurrud,” assented Mac- 
pherson ; “but this all slipped down with 
the wee bit hurricane here one night last 
August, eh, Sahm-?” 

Sam Burton nodded. 

“Yes, said Uncle Wasb., aftera keen 
look round. **Loosened, Sir Harry,I should 
say, from above to cover something that 
was laid down bere in the stream. The 
water here seeifie to have been damned by 
it.” 

“Yes, you are quite right sir,” said Sir 
Harry, coldly. ‘You wish the men to dig 
down here?” 

“] do sir,” said Uncle Wash., and the 
men had toiled all through the morning to 
find some distance down soine sodden frag- 
ments of cloth and a pair of shoes, the sight 
of which made the old American start ard 
Sir Harry tremble. 

“Weil, sir,”’ said the old nan to him ina 
hard, cold voice, “‘what do you say now ?”’ 

Sir Harry gave hiin a horrified glance,and 


r turned away. 
f “Hold up, Harry, old fellow,”’ whispered 
t Sir Robert,grasping bis band, ‘‘for the hon- 


or of our house.” 

Sir Harry swniled faintly, and once more 
stood there storn and rigid,as the men toiled 
on till nearly inid-day, when they paused 
for a few minutes’ rest, nothing more hav- 
ing rewarded their search. 

They soon began again though, and with 
renewed eagerness, their curiosity as well 
as horror having been stimulated since they 
felt that they must be near the end of their 
task. 

And uow, in a hopelese manner, and in 
obedience to his master’s command, Sain 
Burton was working as bard as his weak- 
ness wonld allow, a strange sensation of ex- 
citement making him too eager to lay bare 
that they sou ght. 

At last a quick ejaculation trom the old 
Seotch gardener startied the lookers 
on. 

“Eb, but it is!” he cried. “Sir Harry, 
here’s a non under these stones !”’ ad 

Sir Harry made no repty, but stood with 
his bands clenched, looking down at the 
men’s work as they were now engaged 
in throwing outthe large pieces of saud 
rock. 

Sir Robert drew a long breath and wiped 
his steaming brow, and, for the first time, 
the old American sbowed signs of emotion, 
panting beavily, and then suddenly -reel- 
lng. 
fie would have fallen but for Sir Robert's 
arin, to which be clung for a moment as be 
whispered. - 

“He left me just a year ago, so true and 


got to know ata glance where earth has | 








and then stared helpleas!y from one to the 
other. . 

“What does this mean, then ?” cried 
Harry, excitedly. m 

“Sir Harry,” exclaimed Burton, “it is 
—yes, I know. It's that old soldier lad 
—him as you helped that day. Yes— 
there.”’ 

The keeper stooped aown and picked up 
something metallic looking that bad esca 
from the rotten clothes; and, giving ita 
oa in the stream, he opened it to find 
our sovereigns therein 
pore Pa g and soine reinains 

“Yes, it’s him, I'll swear! 
bis pipe trom out that bex.”’ 

“Lay some boughs and stones across here, 
my lads,” sail Uncle Wash., in a ulet, 
business-like tone. “Leave the rest till the 
police have been.”’ 

He looked at Sir Harry as he spoke, and 
the latter gave an assenting nod. Then the 
three turned to go back to the bouse. 


I see hiin fill 





CHAPTER LXXX. 
NEMESIS. 


CANNOT see through the mystery 
here,” said Sir Harry, in a cold, stern 
voice. 

“Nor I, sir,”’ said Uncle Wash. “Seems 
I've been upon a wrong scent, but I doa’t 
think I was much to blame.” 

“I do not blame you, Mr. Range,” said 
Sir Harry, coldly. “It is aterrible affair, 
though. An accident, I suppose. The 
poor fellow must have been poaching hares, 
and the great inass fell upon him. Instant 
deatin !’* 

“And avery careful burial afterwards,” 
said Uncle Wash., drily. 

“What do you mean 
Harry, shar,ly. 

“Mean, Sir 


sir?’ cried Sir 





Harry Fanshaw? Why, 
| aiman out that way in the little bed of a 
stream.”’ 

“Ob, absurd !"’ cried Sir Harry, indig- 
nantly. 

“Just as you like, Sir Harry ; but if I was 
crowner or jedge over this case, I should 
want to know how long iandslips bad taken 
to wearing bottoms of cloth trousers and 
patent-leather shoes.”’ 

“He is right, Harry,” said Sir Robert, 
yom “I’in afraid there bas been inur- 

er here.” 

“Or a fight,’’ said Uncle Wash., coolly, as 
be trudged on with kuitted brow. 

By this time they were in sight of the 
house, where the doctor’s dog-cart was 
standing, and as they burried on, Sir 
Harry exclaimed— 

“Surely it was an accident, Bob. But 
there, poor George is cleared.”’ 

He turned to Sir Robert, and said this 
last in a whisper. 

“Well, why don’t you answer ?”’ he con- 
tinued, pettishly. “I say George is 
cleared.”’ 

Sir Robert looked at bim pityingly. 

“Do you hear me?" repeated Sir Harry. 
“T say George is cleared.” 

“Then why did be stop away this morn- 
ing ?"’ replied Sir Robert. 

“Ah, doctor!’ cried Sir Harry. 
here! I’m glad*you are.” 

“Yes, Sir Harry, I ran over directly I 
received Miss Nesvitt’s note. Her lady- 
ship is very nervous this morning.” 
“Noe? I did not know.” 


“You 


that earthslips and avalanches never lay | 








EVENING POST. 





“GENTLEMEN,— 

“l may be in town to-night, and shall 
want the balance | have in your hands. | 
know it will be out of banking bours, but 
kindly oblige me by leaving some one at 


your office. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“Geo. CARLKIGH,. 
“Messrs. HARTDALE & Co." 


“W hat is it?” said Sir Robert, as he took 
the letter and read it. ‘To-night!"’ be wut- 
tered to himself. “Flight!"’ 

“Bat, doctor, can you do nothing?” 
exclaimed Sir Harry, who seemed to rouse 
himself as if frou a state of stupor. 

“Nothing, Sir Harry!” 

“But what is it—a fit?’ 

The doctor shook bis head. 


“I don't see any traces about,” he said, 
quietly ; “but there is no doubt about the 
case : Captain Carleigh has died of poison !" 

*“Po,son ?" gasped Sir Harry. 

“Yes: but whether selft-adininistered or 
no a coroner’s——"’ 


Sir Robert and theold American ex- 
changed glances, Then the foriner ran to 
his brother's side, for with a bitter, re- 
proachful glance at Uncle Wash, Sir Harr 
uttered acurious gasping sound and, fell 
back ward in a fit. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
_ —_>- >... - 


MEMORY AND Books.—Magliabechi was 
born at Florence on the 2%b of October, 
1633. His pareuts were of so low and mean 
arank, that they were very we'l satistied 
when they had jot hii into the service of a 
man who sold vegetables, He had never 
learned to read, and vet be was perpetually 
poring over the leaves of old books, that 
were used as waste fer in his inaster’s 
— A bookseller who lived in the neigh- 
| borhood, and who had often observed this 
and knew the boy could not read, asked 
him one day. “What he meant by staring 
at so tnuch printed paper?” He said,that he 
did not know how it was, but that he was 
very uneasy in the business he was in, and 
should be the happiest creature in the world 
if be could live with him. The bookseller 
was pleased with his answer, and at last 
told bim that, if his inaster was willing to 

rt with him, he would take hin, Young 

fagliabechi was highly pleased, and the 
nore so, wren his taster, on the book- 
seller’s desire, gave hitn leave togo. He 
went, therefore, directly to his new and 
inuch-desired business; and had not been 
long in it, before he could find out any 
book that was asked for, as readily as the 
bookseller bimeelf, Some time after this, 
he learned to read, and soon as he had, be 
was always reading when he could, 

He seems never to have applied bimself 
to any particular study. An inclination for 
reading was his passion, and a prodigious 
memory his great talent. He read every 
book almost indifferently, as they happeu- 
ed to come into his hands; aud that with a 
surprising quickness, and yet retained not 
onl7 the sense, but often all the words, and 
the very tnanner of spelling. 

His extraurdinary application and talents 
soon recounnended him to Erwini,librarian 
to the Cardinal of Medici, and Marini, the 
great Duke’s librarian. He was by them 
introduced into the conversations of the 
learned, and tmade known at court; and 





“Indeed ? It was a request to come over 
and sec Lady Fanshaw, who is not quite so 
well to-day, but there is a restfulness 
about her that is a reassuring sytnptom.”’ 
“And there is no cause for uneasiness 7” 
“Decidedly not.” 

They bad entered the ball, and Sir Harry | 
laid his hand upon the doctor's arm. 
“Come in here,” he said. “I want your 
help and advice. Something urgeot. Mr. 
Range, you will come in too.” 

He led the way into the library, and then 
stopped short. : 

‘“;eorge! You here?” he cried 

There was vo reply. 

Carleigh was bent forward over the 
writing-table with his forehead touchmg 
the blotter and his bands down by his side. 
“George. are you aslieep?’’ cried the 
General, catching him by the shoulder. 
Softly and quickly the docwr went 
round to the other side, and passing one 
band under Carleigh’s coat, he drew him 
away onthe easily running library chair, 
$0 that he could go dowr on one knee, and 
look in the bent-down face. 

One glance was sufficient, and bis brows 


knit. 


“Murray!” exclaimed Sir Harry, 
piteously. ‘My poor boy!” 
“Hush, Sir Harry!’ said the doctor, 


gently. “Itistootrue! Stopa minute.”” 
He bent and took a letter from one of the 


clenched hancs. From the appearance 
of the envelope the flap iad been inoistened 





brave a lad, and——” 

He could not finish bis words, but stood 
looking from one to the otber of the brothers 
vith so ptitul an aspect that Sir Harry, too, | 
Was inoved.,. 

Just then, as if by one consent, the met ! 
Stepped back trom the hollow into which | 
the water had once inore nade its way, to 
run thickly fora minute or two, and then 
bright and clear in its old rocky bed. 

Uncle Wash. took a long breath, and, 
doffing his hat,he walked slowly forward w 
Siuk upon his knees upon the stony edge. 

As be did tis he passed bis hands across 
Lis €V6s,lo wipe away the tears that had not 


| 


flowed sinee boyhood, and bent reverentiyv 
j over the nprovised grave. 
fis OK was of an instant’s durati 
as il gaivan.zed e sprang id 
. its not my boy !”’ he cried 


Sai Burton,who had been standing aside 
With his head--averted, resting upon the 
handle of a spade, let it fall and stepped 
-@the edge to look down as if bewildered, 


f 





and stuck down, but in a burried manner, 
for it was all on one side, but now quite 


pertormed. er 
Sir Harry took the letter mechanicaliy; 


and the sinall envelope was completely 
eovered with characters in the captain's 


hand. 
The letter trembied in his fingers as be 


saw the direction. 
Across the Wop were the words:— 


“By rail and special messenger. 
B 
{essrs. a5 ALE A i ers 
~ M4 ~~ 
- 2 {| see. tiarr s sir 
R rt ’ 4i10w voIre, 


Sir Harry took the penknife from tne 
tray, slit open the envelope, and, taking out 


the conteuts, read: 


| bad written a piece which was to be printed, 


| and entreated Magliabeci to try t recollect 
| as inuch of it as he possibly could,and write 


jand on 


_ dipped here ard there into the preface, dedi- 
‘cation, and aavertisements, if there were 
any ; and then cast his eyes on each of the 
| divisions, and different sections or chap- 
, ters of the book, and thus he conceived 
‘the matter alinost as coinpletely as if he 


la if hours bad passed since the act was — bis will be lefta very tine library of his 
ry, auh | 


past. 


_ lett the princely allowance of $3 a week. 


began to be looked upon everywhere as a 
prodigy, particularly for vast ana unbounded 
memory. 

It is said that there was a trial inadeof the 
force of Lis memory, which, if true, is very 
amazing. A gentleman of [lorence, who 


lent the MS. to Mayliabechi; and, some 
time alter it had been returned,caine to him 
again with a melancholy face, and told him 
of some invented aceident,by which he said 
he had lost his MS. The author seemed 
almost inconsolable for the lossof his work, 


itdown. Mayliabechi assured bim he would, 
setting about it, wrote down the 
whole MS. without missing a word. 

By treasuring up everything he read in 
so strange a tnanner, or at least the subject, 
and all the principal parts of the books he 
ran over, bis head becaine at last, as one of 
his acquaintance expressed himself, “An 
universal index both of titles and tnatter.”’ 

Latterly he read the title pages only, then 


had read it at full length. 

Though Magliabechi inust have lived so 
sedentary a lite, with such an intense and 
altnost perpetual application to books, yet 
he arrived toa good old e. He died in 
his eighty-tirst year, on July 14. 1714. By 


own collection, for the use of the public, 


should reinain overto the poor. He was 
not an ecclesiastic, but chose never to 
mnarry ; and was quite negligent, or rather 
quite slovenly, in bis dress, 

in his manner of living he affected tha 


often carried while drivin 


a ray of light can 
driver. W 


; and below the dash 
with afand to maintain it; and whatever | afford sufficient light to enable 
and driver to see the road distinctly. 


Scientific and Useful. 








Coxpuctor Cuecx.—A curious inven- 
tion is spoken of to check off the takings of 
conductors of omnibuses, It consists of a 
machine that takes photographs of the inte- 
rior of the omnibls every few minutes, so 
that a pretty accurate guess inay made on 
examining the photograph-reporter as to 
the exact condition of the vehicle during 
these intervals, consequently what money 
the conductor ought to have received. 

MALARIA.—A noted Eastern scientist, 
lays claim to having discovered an antidote 
for malaria. He advises that a decoction uf 
lemon be made as follows: Cut up one 
lemon, peel and all, into thin slices, put it 
into three glassfuls of water and boil itdown 
to one glassful. Strain the liquid through 
linen, squeezing thoroughly the remains of 
boiled Jemon,and set it aside to coo., Drink 
the whole ainount when fasting. 

Test For DAMPpNess.—The following 
method of testing for damp is said to be in- 
fallible:—Gelatine in thin sheets is cut into 
wares of suitable size and form, but pre- 
erably in the shape of a pointed star. 
When such pieces are placed upon the linen 
or other article to be tested, if there be any 
moisture in the latter, the star-shaped leaf 
will absorb sufficient to cause it instantly to 
curl upat the points; but if, on the other 
hand, the linen or other article be per- 
fectly free from moisture, the star will re- 
main flat. 

A PretTrTy EXPeRIMENT.—Do you want 
to grow salt, and at the same time have an 
interesting, handsome ornament? The 
proceeding is a novel chemical experiment 
that may be tried by any one. Putina 
goblet one tablespoonful of salt and one 
spoonful of blueing. Fill the goblet two- 
thirds full of water, anil setin a position 
where it will have plenty of warmth and 
sunlight. Ina little while sparkking crys- 
tals will commence forming on the outside 
of the glass, and it is both a novel and in- 
teresting sight to watch it gradually grow- 
ing, day by day, until the outside of the 
goblet is entirely covered with beautiful 
white crystals, Another variation of this 
beautiful experiment would be to takea 
goblet with the base broken off, and fasten 
itin the centre of a thin piece of board, 
which may be round, square or oblong. 
After the crystals have formed on the glass, 
setitonatiny wall bracket d cy 
bright holiday or birthday card in front of 
it; this will hide the base, on which no crys- 
tals will form. After this is done fill the 
goblet with flowers or dried grasses, and 
you will have a vase which will cost com- 
paratively little. 
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*F arm and Barden. 


Lime.—Use plenty of lime in the or- 
chard and around the vines. It prevents 
the attacks of insects and also serves as 
plant-food, as well as bastening chernical 
action in the soil, thereby rendering the 
inert substances available. 

Drainino.—In the draining of sloughs 
straighten the line of descent as much as 
possible without too much digging. Be- 
cause Nature forms water courses crooked 
is no reason why man should follow the ex- 
ample blindly, however good Nature's laws 
may be generally. 

PLANTS. —Leaf-inold, rotten cow manure 
and good garden loam in equal parts, with 
a small addition of sand, well mixed to- 
gether, makes a suitable soil for nearly all 
—_ Soft- wooded oe ag should always 
xe placed nearest the light, while hard and 
sinooth-leaved ones will not suffer in quite 
shaded situations. 

WATERING Horses. —Some persons who 
gave the experiment a fair trial affirmed 
that horses well treated drank less in the 
course of the day than those watered from 
a bucket at stated intervals, and our own 
experience coincides with theirs. Nor is 
there anything irrational in this; while 
the advantages of the system seein self. 
evident 

VERMIN.—To destroy vermin on fowls, 
ways an exchange, take asponge or soft rag, 
moisten with kerosene, with a few drops of 
earbolic acid added, and rub it gently over 
the back of the neck and under the throat, 
and a little under the wings, and the fowl 
will be rid of them. Then rub the same 
mixture over the perches; se well rub- 
bing in once a week, and they will never 
take possession of the chicken house. 

In THE DakK.—A common lantern is 
upon «a dark 
night, but the position in which it is used 
makes it of but little service. It should not 
be held in in the lap, nor any place where 
strike the face of the 
hen one or two horses are driven 
the best position for the lantern is in front, 
board. It will there 
both team 


CoaL-Tak. —A well-known horticultural 
writer, who died afew yearz ago, once set 


posts of green elm, maple, ash, basswood, 
etc., prepared by applying to their 


lower 





character of Diogenes; three hard eggs, and 


mest usually found him lolling in a sort of 


io ai al ends a half-and-half mixture of coal-tar and 
a draught or two of water was lis usual re- | 1), while effervescent 


When anyone went to see him, they | fence one spring,twenty years later,ninety- 
five per cent. of the posts were perfectly 


On taking up the 


fixed wooden cradle, in the middle of his | sound, though they had stood for twenty 
study, with a multitude of books, around two vears in cold clay soil Coal-tar is 
Thus lived and died Mayliabechi anedslad wit segnashabl preservut 
‘ Appi ause ial ies and - fer oe ofr af ys 
oa - posts, It seems to act ) 
STEPHEN BULMER, the well-known Fung asin kyanizing, and par is #4 exte 
list: atheist, recentiv deceased, left $5000 to | impervious coating r opus But unless 


his coworker, Bradiaugh, and to liis own | « 
wife, who had supported him tor years, he | « 


mainly to the surface. 


lire structu 


ufined 


satried by heat through theen 
of the wood, its effects wuiust be 
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PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 27, 1885. 


Purity, Progress, Pleasure and Permanence are 
conspicuously ineffaceable features written by the 
Snger of Time on the venerable record of this paper. 
To the thousands who have drawn many of their 
neblest thoughts and much of thelr sweetest enjoy- 
ment from ite familiar columns, in the two genera- 





tions covering ite history, renewed assurances of de- 
Vvotion to their gratification and improvement are su- 
perfiuous, THe SATURDAY FV ENING PORT existe 
solely toserve the best Interests and promote the 
truest pleasures of Ite patrons and readers, It hopes 
to constantly deserve the unewerving approval of Ite 
It aspiresty no 


nething shall 


ereat army of old and new friends, 
higher ambition, To accomplieh thts, 
The best productions of the noblest 


fill ite colummnea, 


impede the wary, 
thinkers and the Quest writers will 
and the unwearied energies of the most careful edit- 
ors shall be conthuuoush, devoted to ite preparation, 
Nothing tin gure lebasing will be permitted to de- 


file ite pages nor make them an unworthy visitor to 
Inetruct- 
Hiv- 


Historical 


any heme lhe most Graphic Narrations, 


Fascinating Btories, Important 


vents, Bent 


lve Skheteciies, 


graphical Pesave, Striklog F 


Deseriptions, Latest Scientific Discoveries, and other 


attractive fe atures adapted to every portion of the 


family cirele, will appear from week to week, while 


the Domestic, Social, Fashion and Correspondence 


Departments will be maintained at the highest possl- 
ble standard of «acell nes Ite sole alm ie te furnish 
ite subscribers with an cconomical and never-falling 
supply of happiness and tnetruction, which shall be 
as necessary te their extetence as the alr they breathe, 
White myriads of 


tretcoh far back tn the bietory of THe SatT- 


bilkhen threads tin the wet of 


memory 


URDAY EVENING Post, it will newer rest on past 


laurels, but keep fullv abreast of all genuine pros. 


gress tn the epirit of the age in which the present 


generation lives, [Tt earnestly seeks and highly ap- 
preciates the favor aud friendship of the pure and 


good everywhere, bat desires no aMilation with, nor 


characteristic approval from, their opposites, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Uv mall, one year, @2 in advance, 

Three months trial 
exclusively, ® cents, 
begin on terminate with 

coufidential club rates to 
actively for 
known 


(ine rewular copy, 
postage free Six months, @1 
trip, jor new subscriters 
Bubscriptions may 
any number, Spectal 
postmasters and others desiring to work 
subseriptions and commisstons will te made 
only on direet application te the publication offlee 
Dy mallortu person, No remittances credited until 
a tually received. Patrons should address all commu- 
Dieations plainiv, and exercise the usual business 
precautions to transmitting funds salely and 
promptly. Alwavecnuclose postage for correspond- 
ence requiring separate reply, toinsure response, 


ADVERTISING RATES AND CONDITIONS. 


All advertisoneconts are reecived aubject tu ap- 
proval, Nothing thatthe management may deem 
fnappropriate or unworthy will be taken at any price, 
Ordinary agate lines, #) cents each tusertion, Spe- 
chat notices, Peents per ine, Reading notices, ¢1 per 
Publisher's personal notes, §1.25 per 
counted line Fvervthing under this head must have 
the individual examination and verification of the 
authorized representatives 


counted tine 


managing director ar tits 
befufe publication, 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Publication OMece, 726 Sansom St. 





Festive Commencement Days. 

Hundreds of throughout the 
country are now participating in com 
mencement exercises that furnish the most 
enjoyment and excite the greatest interest 
of the entire university yearat the various 
Alma Maters where they occur. The luxuriant 
verdure with which nature isso bounteously 


students 


clothed probably seems tame and meagre, 
compared with the budding hopes and bril 
liant aspirations that enwrap the minds of 
those students who have reached the limit 
of their classic instruction, and with gradu- 
ation honors are Low recipients of the cov- 
eted diplomas that certify their qualifica- 
tions for cultivated society, and fitness for 
the world of letters. The pensive longing 
with which the average undergraduate 
gazes upon the felicity of the ‘‘seniors’’ as 
they deliver their “‘orations,’’ in full even- 
ing dress suits, while hosts of admiring 
frieuds and relations hang, with breathless 
suspense, upon their words of eloquence, is 
often touching to note ; but pathetic sympa. 
thy soon turns to cynical indifference when 
it is adequately understood that brief time 
and reasonable application will bring them 
al! to the same ecstatic joy as soon as it is 
fairly earned. The launching of grave and 
reverend seniors outside of academic limits 
adds solid importance to the juniors who 


lave struggled successfully with the diffi- 
cultics of Freshman and Sophomore years 
pre TT et seats 
M“ 
mat Ww +) ass t 2 | 
ite a few weeks back kdgar Adolphus 
as an incipient senlor-in new promenade 
iit of latest style, proudly escorts his | 











| usually because some error of the past has 


| formed in the mind of the doer 


beautiful sister Arabella and charming 
cousin Lillian through the college build 
ings and around the college campus, with 4 
Chesterfieldiaa air that fills bis envious 
classmates with burning jealousy, while 
papa and mamma are condescendingly per- 
mitted to bring up the rear, and occasion: 
ally receive an explanation of matters that 
are not clearto their comprebensions, which 
are grooved to the simplicity of every-day 
home life. The incessant cramming that 
has been necessary in order to pass success- 
fully the examination which has stood like 
a spectre to territy academics for many 
weeks, is now happily ended, and two-hour 
baccalaureate sermons and class exercises, 
which begin at nine o’clock in the morning, 
and are scarcely done by sunset, fail tw 
weary the happy student, who bubbles over 
with a well-spring of satisfaction at tempo- 
rary release from bard daily application and 
the beginning of vacation recreations. 
Tasks that in winter seemed insurmount- 
able, now appear like feather weights, that 
even intantile hands could easily have re 

moved. Re unions of former Classes on 
every side, show how sincere and tenacious 
are the friendships that are formed by com 

panionships in climbing the hill of know] 

edge, and the very air of Alma Mater 
seems to be surcharged with noble feelings 
and happy inspirations. Following the 
tendency of the age to fill the cup of en- 
joyment to the brim, and overflowing,com 

mencements are now supplemented, or 
accompanied with athletic contests, social 
festivities, and everything that can promote 
good teeling or stimulate zeal in noble pur- 
poses. All hail! then, to the glorious en- 
joyment of the Festive Commencement 
Days ! 
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Tue seeds sown in the ground are but 
little distinguishable one trom another,even 
the tender plants, as they arise, mingle into 
acarpetof green; but, as they sequire 
strength and stature, and as the gardener 
removes the weeds from among them, each 
separate stalk rises to view initsown shape 
and matures according to its own being. 
And, if we still think them all alike, it is 
only because our senses are too dull to note 
the delicate peculiarities of cach, and the 
various kinds of beauty and grace into 
which they develop. So the healthful 
growths of character will show yearby year 
in cach person an increasing power of 
standing alone and developing according to 
his own nature. He will depend for Lis 
views less upon others, and more upon his 
own well-disciplined judgment; he will 
regulate his conduct less for the praise of 
others, and more forthe approval of his4 
own conscience ; he will choose his mode of 
life with less regard to what is fashionable 
or expected, and with more attention to 
what his own good sense teaches as wisest 
tor him. 





A 8PoILeD child is one of the most un- 
happy of living creatures, and generally 
sickly ; tor, besides the physical evils which 
the indulgence of its undisciplined appetite 
engenders, its temper preys upon its health. 
To pamper the little folk in all their whims 
and caprices is a parental sin,and one which 
is always visited upon the unfortunates who 
have been thus irratiofally petted. One of 
the immediate penalties of the offence is the 
dislike with which spoiled children are gen 
erally regarded. But there are worse con- 
sequences thanthis. The young tyrant too 
often develops into the overbearing youth, 
and the overdearing youth into the unjust 
and hatetul man. Gentleness, kindness 
and reasonable patience are absolutely 
essential to the proper management of chii- 
dren. When severity is necessary, it is 


been unwisely overlooked, or perhaps 
winked at. Above all things, treat the |it- 
tle ones justly, for their sense of injustice 
is keen and bitter. 





ever done 

been first 
The ar- 

chitect’s plan, the artist's picture, the law 


No work of human hands is 
without a picture of it having 





yer's plea, the husbandman’s harvest, exist 


in imagination betore they ctuslity 
al they owe all their excell ea rm 
sar r of 1 
( ( Vii t een taitn 
fully represented So in character—there 
is that which is, and that which ought to } 


be ; and the first, which is practical, derives | 


nee 





all its worth from its resemblance to the 
second, which is ideal. We must have @ 
conception of justice before we can be just, 
a mental picture of truthfulness, or purity, 
or kindness, before we can be truthful, or 
pure, orkind. The good man must be 


both ideal and practical. 


Man must have occupation, or be miser- 
able. Toil is the price of sleep and appe- 
tite, of health and enjoyment. The very 
necessity which overcomes our natural sloth 
isa blessing. The whole world 
contain even a briar or thorn which nature 
could have spared. 
the sterility which we can overcome by in- 
dustry than we could have been with spon- 
tancous plenty and unbounded profusion. 
The body and the mind are improved by 
the toil that fatigues them. The toil is a 
thousand times rewarded by the pleasure 
it bestows. Its enjoyments are pe- 
culiar. No wealthcan purchase them, no 
indolence can taste them. They flow only 
from exertions which repay the laborer. gy 

Youtus who rush into this or that sphere 
of life simply because of the inducements it 


which 


ers, or tecling any love for the work itself, 
need never hope tor excellence or success. 
They may or may not win some of the re 
sults for which they pine; but they never 
can rise to eminence in the pursuit itsetf, 
and are far more likely to sink below the 
On the other hand, those who, in 
fortunate 


average. 
deciding their future course, are 
enough to discover where their memories 
are strongest and clearest and their real in- 
terest is most firmly centred, and wise 
enough to choose their life-work accord 
ingly, have every reason to hope for a fair 
measure of success of the most enduring 
kind. 


WueEn the body and mind are properly 
fed and kept in working order, and recrea- 
t'on is adjusted to work, and food to effort, 
day by day, little need is found for a dry 
dock into which, at the returning voyage of 
each year, the shattered hulk 
hauled for repairs. This is really the great 
lesson of human life, so far as our pliysical 
natures are concerned—day by day our 
daily bread, and day by day our daily care. 
The maintenance of health 1s the adjust- 
ment of every part of one’s self to every 
other part—an adjustment in which we 
have marvelously the help of nature, if only 
we come to understand ourselves, and have 
our bodies under the control of our wills 
and the conscience. 


WE cannot communicate what we do not 
possess, and, if our own hearts are not 
alive and warm with the love of the right, 
if we are notin sympathy with the tried 
and tempted one, if we cannot form some 
idea of his condition and of his difficulties, 
we cannot hope to reach his heart or to 
create within it a single wish for 
things. We may instruct him in the wis- 
dom of all the schools, we may expound to 
him the principles of good and evil con- 
duct, we may set forth the 
that follow each, we may exhort and urge ; 
but so long as we are ourselves not throb- 
bing with desire or quick with sympathy, 
we cannot reach the springs which 
cap actuate him to reform his life. 


alone 





: ‘ | 
We are happier with | 
| ed from France and Germany. 


A 


does not | 





The Werld’s Happenings. 





A Tampa, Fla., turnip measures 27 inches 
around. 

There are 60,000 trees in the streets of 
Washington. 

Bathing is prohibited daring church hours 
at English watering places. 

It is estimated that 1,250,000 cats are an- 
nuaily killed for their skins. 

It is estimated that a ton of gold is buried 
each year with those who die in this country. 

A new machine gun is spoken of that is 
-elf-loading, and capable of Bring six bundred shots 
a minute, 


All the goose-quill toothpicks are import- 
They come in bun- 


| dles of 1,000, 


Geography is not considered of sufficient 


| importance by educators in Sweden to have it taught 





| woods, ** 


in the schools. 

€11,000 a foot front was the price paid 
recently forthe old Brandreth House property, on 
Broadway, N.Y. 

Summer hotels furnished in ‘‘natural 
sale from cholera, are among the advert sed 
novelties of the season, 

A 28 year-old hen died recently in Trini- 
dad, Mexico, according to her owner, who says the 


| fowl was batched in 1897. 


Ants are said to guide well-diggers in se- 


: : ‘ | leeting spots in Dakota, as the little tollers them- 
holds out, without testing their own pow- | 


selves build over water veins, 
An Oakland, Cal., undertaker is now ly- 


ing in a critical condition from blood-polsoning, con- 


must be | 


| struck and instantly killed by lightning, 


better | - 


CONSEGUEHRCCS ' 


Not only are we bound by the law of love | 
| that he did not deposit it again. 


and humanity to refrain trom giving know- 


ingly a single pang to any one without a | 


formed intention of doing a greater good, 
but we are equaily bound to watch over 
our unthinking actsand words to the same 
end. As we rightly rejoice that increasing 


| ing to rank. 


tracted while handiing a corpse. 

Five Lundred policemen in citizens’ 
clothes are stillemploved in guarding the public of- 
fices of London against dynamiters, 

A Fairhaven, Mass., fire engine comp- 
pany stopped in the street toelect a foreman pro tem. 
before pulting astream on a burning house, 


A deed fora church in Jersey City has 
been conveyed to trustees, conditioned upon the 
church always keeping clear of instrumental music. 


Paper slippers and sandals are made in 
FE gland. The soles are of leather-board, and the 
uppers of papler-mache, either glued or cemented to 
them. 

‘‘Equine kid’’ is the latest novelty in lea- 
ther. itis a preparation of horschide, and, acecord- 
ing to a trade journal, ‘‘resembles the skin on a hen's 
forehead. ** 

Dirt Town is the not altogether euphoni- 
ous name of a Georgia village, the citizens of which 
have petitioned the Postmaster-General to give ita 
ew name, 

A Washington judge has decided that 
organ-grinders are entitled to pay for their labor, and 
Iv uce passing round the hatafter aj performance is 
not begging. 

A mule on a farm near Madison,Ga., was 
recently, 
while the driver, who was onthe auimal’s back, e- 
caped injury. 

Some French green grocers have just 
been convicted and fined for using a dye called cosine 
to make their stuck of tomatoesa deep red, and, there- 
fore, salable. 

One cent has been subscribed to the Bar- 
tholdl pedestal fund by a New Haven, Conn., man, 
wh» says it is the last copper he has, and the last be 
everexpects tu see, 

Secret society skeletons, that will stand 
the racket of the goat's attacks aswellas any, cost 
about @Heact, They are nearly all imported from 
forelgu catacombs, 

Gravestones, a Rutland, Vt, marble 
dealer says, have thelr seasons and styles of fashion 
just the same as millinery goods, and there is al ways 
a demand tor something new, 

Members of the most distinguished fami- 
lies of England are now engaged in the Stock Ex- 
change aud in other lines of trade, and ‘coal carts 
bearing the names of titled owners deliver tbeir 
at area gates," 

Floating saw-mills are common on the 
lower Mississippi. The saws are rigged on email 
steamers, which pick up the valuable logs fond 
aIMft in the river, and sell thelumber in the towns 
or at the plantations, 

A foolish Worcester, Mass., farmer, a few 
days ago, drew fifteen hundred dollars from the bank 
to convince two bunco men that he was possessed of 
thatamountof wealth. It is almost needless to say 


wares 


The detocratic principle bas invaded 
Englich country hovses. I) is now the custom at 
some of them to draw lots to see who shall sit to 
wether at dinner, instead of being arranged accord- 
The new plan gives very much more 


| variety. 


intelligence has put her ban on bodily | 
persecution, 60 we may hopefully look | 


forward to atime when she will enlighten 
the minds and enlarge the sympathies of 
men and women that they will shrink with 
as much repugnance from giving unneces. | 
sary pain to sensitive feelings or a tender 
heart as they now do from the cruelties of 
barbarism or the horrors of persecution. 


WE should never estimate the soundness 
of principles by our own ability to detend 
theta,or consider an objection as unanswer 


able to which we can find no re \ I 


4 77 nt | r " 
r r ‘ ‘ 
BUC ACT t ‘ no detence ATTAINS fi ’ 


| pant sophistry so effectual as an intelligent 


modesty. 





It is the almost invariable custom of 
steamship companies to bury at ‘sea those who die on 
the voyage, ho matter whether they be rich or poof, 
calin or steerage. Thisisdone to keep passengers 
froin becoming nervous over the presence of a corps€ 
on board, 


After a raffle fora fawn, which recently 
took place ata fancy bazar, the bolder of the winning 
ticket asked for his prize, supposing the animal tu be 
apet. The lady-manager told him it was out on the 
Hille with ite dam, and all he had got to do was to £9 
and catch it. 

The little town of Lafayette, Chambers 


A horn is blown at 
closinsz 


county, Ala., is taking on airs. 
6 o'clock in the atfernoon asa signal for the 
Uf stores,and a few minutes thereafter scarcely a" 

The boys play base-ball from 


en on the streets, 


iu ins were seen 
rv tice | ! ‘ ‘ f wt ippeare ; 
‘ P P ‘ , 
. g a P 
ir 


entiv went nm exp 


the back-vards of the neighborhood and brows 
ts of food to its sick 
latter was caught by a buy, and found to 


Lbi.od, 


companion. The 
be totally 


hice Morse 
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COMPENSATION. 





The truest words we ever speak 
Are words of cheer. 

Life has its shade, its valley deep : 

But round our feet the shadows creep, 
To prove the sunlight near. 

Between the hills those valleys sleep— 
The sun-crowned hiflls, 

And down their sides will those who seek 

With hopeful spirit, brave though meek, 
Find gently flowing rills. 


For every cioud a silvery light ; 
God wills it so. 

Vor every vale a shining height ; 

A glorious mora for every night ; 
And birth for labor's throe. 

For snow’s white wing a verdant field ; 
A gain tor loss. 

For buried seed, the harvest yield ; 

For pain, a strength, a joy revealed, 
A crown fur every cross. 

— ES eam ee 


Unforeseen. 


BY PERCY VERE. 


look as if something bad gone 

wrong,” said Mr. Stuart Craye, a 
good-looking, elegant young fellow of 
three-and-twenty,and heir to Stuart Grove, 
as bandsotine a property a3 was to be seen 
in the country. 

“Something bas gone very wrong indeed, 
Stuart,” replied bis father, Sir Thomas, 
“Read that! There isa pretty letter to re- 
ceive from the rector of one’s parish! It 1s 
monstrous! it is deplorable’ and im his 
excitement the Baronet rose from bis chair, 
and began to pace upaud down the lvoity 
apartinent. 

Just at that moment the door opened, 
and Lady Craye came in with a buuch of 
Neapolitan violets in her hand, She was 
lollowed by her pretty daugiter Emily, 
who was seventeen, and who had just 
been presented. 

“Here, my dear!’ began Lady Craye, 
presenting her violets with asmile. ‘Are 
they notsweet? Emily and I have ran- 
sacked the greenhouses to find a bunch 
magnificient enough to offer you. But,” 
added she, stopping, “what can be the 
matter? And Stuart looksas ifhbe were 
going to faint! My dear boy, sit down !’ 

The youngasan obeyed, murimuring : 

“Tam so surprised—that is it, mother !" 

‘Mere surprise would not make you and 
your father look like this! Speak out, and 
tell ine at once what bas hapreued !"’ said 
she. 

“I suppose you must hear it, though 
really, my dear, I con’t know how to 
acquaint you with such athing !" cried Sir 
Thomas, wrathful and agitated. ‘As for 
Stuart, no wonder he is overwbeluwed 
with astonishinent and dis:nay.”’ 

“Well, do explain the matter, inv dear,” 
urged her ladyship, gently, and, sitting 
down near him, prepared now to lear some 
disagreeable communication. 

“It is enough tw give you quitea shock !"" 
recomunenced Sir Thomas. “Well, I will 
tell you as briefly as possible, for it is not 
a pleasant theme over which to linger. 
The Reverend Septimus Crofts, the rector 
of this parish, a widower with yrown-up 


W HAT is the matter, eh, father? You 


inunicate to ine his intentions of riaking 
a second marriage—of bringing a young 
wife to the rectory, who will naturally 
then be in a position of some responsibility. 
And on whoin do you suppose his choice 
has fallen ?” and the Baronet paused, with 
a bitter smile upon bis lips. 

“I cannot imagine! Anyone in the 
parish ?” asked Lady Craye, now thor- 
oughiy roused to the keenest interest in the 
question. 

“Certainly someone in the parish !’ re- 
plied ber husband, his bittergess of tone 
still more accentuated. 

“Miss Fowler?’ tbazarded her lady- 
ship. 

“Someone tar more objectionable than 
Miss Fowler!” rejoined the Baronet. 
“She would be misplaced enough as the 
rectors wile; but the person he 
selected will not only misplaced but 
ridiculous! And she will make bim ri- 
diculous! 1f be marries ber I will never 
put my toot inside bis doors again—never ! 
nor consent to iy family doing so either !”” 
‘But who is she ?” asked Lady Craye. 


“Our late nursery governess, Ella 
Mayne !” 
“Oh, papa!’ gasped Exnily, the color 


rushing over her face. 

“Ella Mayne! Why, she is not 
than seventeeu—just Emily's age !’’ 
Lady Craye. 

Stuart remained perfectly silent and im- 
movable; he looked as if turned to stone. 
Apparently the young fellow was gazing 
out over the trim pleasure-grounds, seen to 
much adVautage from the litrary window, 
for the blossoms of spring were about to 
Open their wealth of beauty alter their 
long winter sleep; but in reality be saw 
nothing of the scene unfolded to his view, 
and he stood there like a man in a dream. 

But be was conscious in a dim way «tf 


inore 
cried 


What was going on around him He 
beard his mother utter an indignant 
Sentence ortwo against the rector ; he was 


Seusible that his sister Emily was speaking 
lui Diane ot Ella. 


she ought not to dream of such a tuing. 
4618 her duty to refuse ; 

She is hardly il‘ ke 
4a . Pir lin (HiAs, 


CSS girl will n 
Vision, an assured position, ease, co 
108, Comfort and luxury. But Iw 


a reluse a 


o r-* 


Bee 








et J a IRN ane rrert  mecs — _ 


| rector. He may, from shame, vield to ny | 


| Fepresentations of what be owcs to ois own 
position, to the feelings of his parishioners, 
to the risk of losing the influence he bas 
hitherto possessed in this place. I presume 
my Opition will have some wemght with 
| bin since he writes to acquaint me ‘belore 
|; anvone else,’ as he words it with his re 
| solve. Ifthe can be won over to listen to 
reason, the girl can be bribed to hold ter 
tongue. [ would not mind giving a 
bundred pounds to avoid such a ew astro 
phe, much as 1 need muney w pey off that 
mortgage |" 

“are you going tw the rectory 7” asked 
Lady Craye, as ber husband rose quickly 
frow his chair. . 


“Yes; at once—before dinner. Such a 
matter cannot be delerred. Wish me 
success, iy dear. Of course I must go 


alone, otherwise I should ask you w ac 
company me,’’ 


gate, however,” said her ladyship, rising. 

They went out the long French window, 
across the lawn where the greenery of 
shrub and tree, together with the sweetness 
| ofthe evening air, made the garden a sort 
of paradise. Emily Craye and ber brother 
were left alone, 

“Come and have some tea, dear Stuart,” 
said the young lady. “You stand there 
like a Statue, and look soeill! You need 
not take itto heart if Mr. Crofts marries 
Miss Mavne, surely!’ 

“Oh, Emily!’ rejoined he, with a sort of 
grevan. 

“Stuart! What isthe matter?” said the 
girl, springing up and running to bis side. 
Then, looking into his tace, she started 
back, struck with the conviction that 
So:nething was Very wrong indeed with her 
much-loved, petted, Landsome young 
brother. 

“Emily!” replied he, alinost in a whisper, 
and laying his band upon ber fingers, 
which now clasped his arin as she gazed 
eagerly up at hitm. 

“Yes, dear Stuart,’”’ she answered, cling- 
ing te lim, 

“Would you—wouid you be my friend 
even if vou thougit 1 had done very 
wrong? If I startled you very inuch by a— 
con fession?”’ 

“Ob, yes—yes,”’ she said, fervently. 
“You are my ouly brother. But it so 
difficult for me to think you ewuld do 
wrong. Stuart, tell me all you bave to 
tell!” 

“I will—I must! Ob, prepare for what 
will be to you aterrible surprise, Eenily.” 

He paused as if it was hard for him to go 
on; and she, with the intuition of a woman, 
divined in part the reason of tis deep 





, emotion; then, t spare bim the pain of tel- 


dauzhters, as we all know, Writes to eouse - 


i think you are 


has | 


ling her, she cried: 

“Shall I tell you, Stuart? 
love Ella Mayne?’ 

His handsome young face glowed with 
some deep feeling, ashe answered: 

“Yes, you have guessed part, Fouily, but 
you will never guess all, uuless I enlizgiten 
you.” 

**Not guess all?” said she, questioning! y- 
“My own dear brother! ob, how sorry [ arn 
for you! Why must you, who are se kind 
to everyone, be unhappy?) Ob, try to fer- 
get her, poor little girl, «s svou as you can, 
lor it is hopeless altogether that papa or 
mama Should ever consent to any engage- 
ment of that sort! Ob, bow I grieve lor 
you, dear Stuart!’ 

“Emily, you do not know the worst 
vet,”’ said he, turning bis face towards ber- 
" “What else can there be to tell?” sid 
Emily, alarined vaguely with what she 
might yet discover. But no suspicion of 
the actual truth dawued upon ber tained. 

“There isa great deal more wo tell, Enutiv, 
and yet it can be toid in ten words; one 
short sentence will reveal all, Can you 
bear what 1 aim going to say, ty Gear litt 
sister?” added he; “were I alone omnecer- 
ned I would bear what must come clheer- 
fuily; but itis not so, and I want you & 
stand by me now.” 

“Of course I would do that always, 
Stuart,” she answered, trembling. 

“You are frightened, Emily ; but vet I 

prepared lor what bs ws 


Is it that you 


- 


come.” 

“Yes, she said, “ves ;"" but she vas 
bewildered that she could notfuliy rea..z 
what was passing between herse.t aud 
bi. 

“Weil then, listen, Emily,” 
“and be my delender, my trend, when ty 
father and mother turn against we— «ven 
I ain far from my oid home! Emily, tee 
may be our good-bye for years, tor Urnighs 
I must let ny father know the trut.—E..a 
and I were married a week since!" 

“Married !"’ faltered Emily Craye, liter- 
ally stunded by the blow. ; 

“Yes, Emily, Ella is nny adored wile : J 
loved ber 80 absorbing! y, how wuld I uelp 
telling ber when she was leit alone and 
penniless? aud baving dcoue , bow 
could I jeave ber? Then, when peop-e 
began to whisper cruel things agaiu-t iuy 
angel, wy pure and lovely daring, because 
of my constant Visits to the farin were sie 
bad found jodgings, what way i4¥ r 
me but tomarry her? Oli! sie istny - * 
deep joy! she is tmy dearest treasure ° 
W hhat’s wealth compared to my Ella's sove 
liness aud inmost worth ?” 


‘ 


Evuilv tottered to tet feet 


resummed lee, 


‘ 
oiis8 


on aseat in ber agitation) » ry 
sue « 

Papa will never, never tory 

“It is that ch cubs 
2 ’ said Stuart. jt . Z 

6 ‘ P 
| 

bait ow and tben. (tr 


He wok Ler a mowent lub 


kiewed ber affectionately, and rusi-ed from 
the room, 

The young man was in such a tumult of 
feelimg that he was buta lew minutes in 
dasiung off sine lines to his father, in 
whocs be briefly revealed the truth. Then, 


‘ae bastily ringing for the footnman who 


“I will walk with you to the garden. 


usually waited on him, he directed the as 
tonmhed servant to pack all his things, and 
herward them to the Great Western Station, 
alter which, with 
unaher, whom he saw leisurely ascending 
the great staircase, anc’ dared not now en- 
eunter, be passed out of his ancestral 
bree, amd teok the wav to a farmbouse 
wich Lay on the road to the rectory. 

As be drew near tue picturesque old 
budding be caught sizbt of her who heid 
bes beart sitting by a window, near which 


Sod atamp. This lamp lighted the in- | 


terior of the homely room, showing the 


exqumite girlish forim,the entrancing beauty | 


of the youthiul bride. Her large gray eves 
bad a world of loveliness in them, and 
Something far more than this, for it was 
Zivinest Ieve which was hidden in their 
demtis She was one of those enchanting 
vesons which seldow meet us here; and all 
about ber clustered the graces of girlhood, 
mixed with those of the dawn of fairest 
BS snmanbuod. 

Ne wonder that the young heir of Stuart 
Greve Lad been unalile to resist her beauty, 
and had besought her (when she had left 
hes uxther’s rouf) to wed him ere the year 
grew older. 

Ella had been very friendiess; she had 
passed ber childish days with a stern old 
uncle, who rented a sinall farm in the 
weighborheod; but he loved books better 


than tarwing, and when his lease expired, | 


and his neice was ten vears old, he accepted 
the invitation of ar elderly relative to yo to 
Avsiralia and help him alike in managing 
asbeep-run there, and in arranging a large 
library he bad got together. As to Ella, he 
bad onmdescended,in this emergency,to ask 
the advice of Lady Craye (for he bad been 
@ tenant of Sir Thomas’, and her ladyship 
teek an luterest in the orphan gir! ). 

“Send her to school,” said Lady Craye, 
“a good middle-class school, and she will! 
be able to find employment afterwards as a 
teacher, fur she is not suited fur other's 
work.” 

And soit bad come to pass that Ella's 
uncle sailed away,leaving two hundred and 
fifty pounds invested for the child’s benefit, 
and a school was found for her where the 
terms were about forty pounds a vear; and 
when the girl quitted school at sixteen, and 
Lewiy Craye saw how quick and clever she 
bad growu, she offered her the post of 
nursery governess at Stuart Grove, tor 
Ewiiy and her eldest brother had two or 
three little sisters still in the nursery. It 
was thus that Ellaand the young heir had 
grown to love each other; tLough they 
peter met in the drawing-room except) on 
the rarest cecasions, such a8 a children’s 
dance or a Christmas-tree. 

At the end of a twelvemonth, Lady 
Craye (though without ary suspicion of be 
lowestery which had been acted out) had 
decided that it would be better to have an 
vider person and a loreigner tor her younger 
evidren, and she told Ella that she had 
taken lodgings for her at Willow Farin,and 
would seun find her a position in a selon! 
as junior teacher; and Elia had been very 
gentile and spoken Lut few wordsof sorrow, 
but ber young heart was broken. She went 
away to the farm one evening without any 
opportunity of bidding farewell to bin 
soem she had always called “Mr. Stuart,”’ 
and mt caring, if parted from, to struggle 
om in the dim, cold, cruel waste which ile 
must be to ber without his presence; and as 
she was sinking into voiceless despair, he 
carve! He threw himself at her leet, and 
peured out the wondrous tale of his devoted 
Beck into sunlight and waritnest 
He loved her! and 
colors 


Zorestli p- 

yy passed Ella's soul. 
the world for her was re-created in 
ail divine. 

She was so young, #9 loving, 80 terrified, 
when whispers about “the young squire” 
began to reach ber ears,that after passionate 
entreaties from Stuart “to bless lim by 
teonning his own sweet hal 
vielided, and the young pair lawl been 
warried by special licence. The hurried 
kept a secret Peuat a litkle 


J 
tuo avow it 


bride,’ she 


Driial was to be 
wile: Stuart had alwavs meant 


and bear tue Consequences, 


Well, tue consequences had now begun. 
Ella. the beautiful bride be Lad won, sat 
walting for biminthe twilizht; bis) ligh- 


igother was calmly dressing for din- 
ner. unconscious of the cloud atout to break 
ser the: all; bis sister Was in tortures of 
treprdation, and his flatber was baving a 
<ormiv interview with the rector—and here 
22 the sweet cause of it a.i—this porl with 
all the Diossom and bioows of youth, love 

iness, andi purity about her. As Stuart 
caugit sight of her graceful bead, be 
it. fur ber sake, Lhe could endure the life of 


aii €3..€. 


ifsT 33 


leit as 


Brigistly played the fire among the corners 
f the old sitting-rooin al the farm, inaking 
within, and as tlie ite 


wisible everything 

semseoned vouny bridegrooin rusted caer’ v 
Elia’s side, fondly clasping ber te tis 

father, Sir Thotnas, thorough 


? 
art. lils 
«ocried and disheartened by 
Lis visit to the rectory, apprvached tue pat 


the ‘ 
Liaé eke | 


Willow Faru. 

Wir should be nit Speak to the viriwh 
2 i t Cause fa tisi* ‘ i.eas = 
ow”? ft was just possibie that ‘ bhagiat 
- ‘ er from - 

teort 
° 
a 
* ‘ . Sus s r ’ 


a mute farewell to his | 





0 eee 


pride—at the feet of Ella Mayne, the gir! 


whom it hal been terrible enough to picture 
as holding the position of the rector'’s wite. 
The sight of bis son at Ella's feet revealed 
™ much that the haughty Baronet was 
entirely overcome, and, leaning against the 
gale, struggled with the excess of his 
bitterpess and anger. He could not speak 
or move; he could only stand there, his 
brain reeling with amazed indignation. 

Ané as he remained motionless, glaring 
atthe young couple within, Le was attrac- 
ted, despite hiusell, by the expression on 
Elia’s tace. Some diving teeling bad 
painted there an ecstasy of rapture, and she 
male se entrancing a picture that he was 
euchained by it. On! pity that she was not 
a well-born heiress, fit to wed the future 
owner of Stuart Grove! As it was, he 
would thrust Ler out, together with that 
sen bimself, on whou: so tany hopes had 
rested, 

On the other side of the casement the fair 
bride was saying to ber bridegroom, with 
ShyY Sweetness; 

“Stuart, do you think that anything in 
his world could ever make vous father for. 
wive us?" And as he could not treme his 
lipste savy “No, darling!” te the owner of 
those Lbeavenly orles, he stooped to leavea 
rapturous kiss upon her lips, 

But Eila eagerly repested ber loving 
question. 

“Suppse anvling inpossibiv likely to 
happen bad happened, Stuait; suppose I 
Was a real betress in diszuise, could I wia 
faverthen for my otherwise poor self?’ 

“You are the richest treasure the world 
helds, my darling!’ interrupted he with 
unspeakable tenderness, 

“Hut you do not auswerine, Stuart,” she 
Whispered. “If ] wasa real heiress —" 

ols you were one, inv treasure, ny father 


would cerlaniy pardon us both, for he is 
terribly tethered atout that tnortgage. 
Sut Io want you as vouare! 1 would not 


have you otherwise if T eould.” 

“4b, Stuart,” she cried, joviully, “I am 
rich! | au a great heir See that letter 
and telegram received trom a Lon- 
don lawver since you left me this morning. 
My unele, who weotto Australia six years 
age, and who scarcely wrote to me once all 


ens! 


tecotha 


thet time, bas died, and lett me all the 
wealth be had through his old ecusin’s 
bequest. They say | shall have seventy 


Will it make your 


let lin take it all — 


prone! 
Then 


theusand 
father Lappier? 
all, dear Stuart!" 

Sir Thomas bad by this tine got within 
theopen doorway of the house; the sound 
of Elia’s Voice made Linn pause to cateh her 
words, and thus he learned the news of her 
wealth, and of ber desire to gstnooth the one 
long trouble of his life concerning a mort- 
gage could not | quidate. 

* . . * 

An hour later Eusiiy Crave and her 
mother, tuipatiently wondering why Sie 
Themas did not return, glanced anxiously 
trons the drawing rown window, aud in the 
streams of ligit thrown by the bali-lamp 
Cloreetachs Che open entrance door, discerned 
three figures—these of the Baronet, of 
Stuart, and of El'a! The latter on Sir 
Div ssas’s arm, Who regarded her tenderly! 

Emily uttered ajovielory, and ran down 
tome t ber brother. Lady Crave bastened 
after ber daughter, and there in the old 
halla confused, bewtidering, happy explan- 


ation teek place, and in a fev inonments 
b {Was preset ter) tro the household as the 
triode whe would Lerealtter be mistress of 
the beuautiful place ealied Stuart Grove, 

-T.. think, my dartling,”’ breathed her 
bridesroa, fondly, at thev sat apart a few 


hours later, trving te realize their joy, **te 
have vou bere, and that vou 
ged wifel Can anything 
‘% thliin?’’ 

ny far dearer to ine 
nestling her 


are tev ack re Wier 
eet to ktuow 
* Yes, thi re greta 


- 


to kn murtiured Ella, 
beau head against her husband's 
Shoulder; “yes, the remembrance that you 
weided me when I was entirely without 
Wealth roopemiti Tisat Cleought will 
brig! ;tuy whole life, dearest Stuart!” 
“And it will brizhten all tuv days to 
ave i ‘ dear one!’ exclaimed 
he, *« * s deep ve shining down on 
ber frou bs adoring eves! 


An Ink Bottle. 


Y triend Aluia Winters is infected 
“ith the ser novtnania. This it is 
wioel tolds ber in astern rule run. 


- sf any s with thoughts and 
a¢ ; Yet «! 4 v deterinined that 
t wha “ , swallow tip Chime purely 
ain : tres 6Owith) 6Owhieh she 
Te lay to inake Chariie Brighton's 

' 
Yen ¢ r «a é irlie in Alma’s history. 
She tunks it would Se incomplete without 
("iar sextremely proud of lia Alina’s 
taieots, and friuuiv believes ber to excel ail 
zs rs. Every scrap that falls fren 
or fer » reads with avidity, and feels 
th a pitving contempt for auyvone who 
. al thies amyuaintancees of her 
r At toe Sate thie be Is hatn- 
Sialo of a fear that his 
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Circumstances recently occasioned Alma 
to migrate with ber individual household 
treasures froin one portion of her home to 
anomhber. She now writes in a large, airy 
room in the front of the house, on the third 
floor, overlooking an open space, where so 
| wwmuch fresh verdure gladdens the eye, that 
she is tempted to believe herself trans 
planted into the country. 

All care and attention has been bestowed 
upon the arrangement of the new sanctum, 
and every competent jadge inust unques- 
tionably pronounce it a gem. 

Charlie's sister is one of Alima's deares. 


a 


common, and often pass bours in studying 
and talking together. In her presence, 
Alina takes especial delight in displaying 
the habits of neatness and order she is 
cullivating. 

Sallie Brighton once had occasion to 
tease ber brother's betrothed about the ink- 
Stain on the middle finger of her right 
hand, as well as about sundry dark spots 
on wall-paper and carpet, indicative of 
aprinkliogs fou the ink-beottle and over. 
turned inkestand; tat this was in the old 
roo. The new esanctuas shall surely 
never be thus disgraced. Ink shall flow 
abundantiy frou, the pen, but no traces of 
Mtshali clherwise appear. Upon toils Alia 
is deleronined, 

Often when her fingers have been 
engaged for hours making the pen fly with 
ligituing speed over the fair, white 
Inanuseript-puper, page after page of which 
roll frou before her, treighte? with the 
Written word, ready to seek its fortune on 
the sea of literature, she has gazed with 
wide at the unstained Mnger when she 
ion d Charlie's familar knock at the door’ 
and siuiullaneously with her ‘Come tal’ 
she bas run torward, holding up ber linger 
for inspection 

One morning, Charlie's sister and Alma 
bad been pursuing some abstruse studies 
together, and when Alina 
eve found that ber inkstand was empty. 
This was the first time since it had been 
freshly filled directly after migration, and 
Alina carefully 
inuk-bottle from its place in ber closet to 
supply the need. Saltie Brighton bad a 
hearty laugh to herself 
manner in whieh Alina poured out the 
black fluid, then placed the bottle on the 
twantel plece before making ber notes, It 
Was probably the first tine in her life that 
the young authoress had accouplished 
the feat without spilling a few drops. Now 


congratulations, 

Alina was in haste to finish a story fora 
prominent magazine; she had also some 
alleratious to take in the tUrimining ofa 
dresa ty be worn that evening at a Secial 
gathering given expressly in her honor by 
One of Charlie's aunts. 

Sallie remained, busied with some ocen- 
pation of ber own, aud it’ was agreed that 
the girls should siare Charlie's services as 
escortin the evening. 

The needful requirements from the 
wardrobe had been sent over froin bome; 
and asthe appointed hour drew near, she 


ing-room to make their toilets. Both pre- 
sented a charining appearance in their 
Siinple white tmusiins, when finally the 
linportant task was completed ; only Alma 
looked rather too pale and weary. 

“Bathe your face with Cologne, 
Sallie; ‘it will refresh you. ‘Sane eyes 
are altogether lustreless, dear girl, and 
your face is as wan as that of a ghost. I 
deciare it would distress Charlie to death to 
gee youso. You know be is always tret- 
ting lest you overwork yourself."’ 

Alma inecbanicaliv turned to heed the 
Inandate. She had been Strangely 


cried 


beon Completed, having fashioned out its 
Biowing poctures, as i were, from the 
depth of her own soul. 


tarvellousiy reat to ber, and dwelt in 
especial upon certain scenes which she had 
fatied to portray to Ler pertect satisfaction, 
Bathing the brow and temples with 
cologne water Is Alima’s favorite remedy 
for weariness, She alwevs filings it vivily- 
ing and refreshing. She ia tnanv times 
troubled with a weakness of the throat and 
Chest, for which ler physician has pre. 
scribed bathing jn aleotel or some other 
Stimulant, combined with much friction. 
Very fregueutiv, even for this, she bas 
recourse to ber lavorite cologne. U pon the 
present occasion, as she moved to the 
Closet for her cologne bottle, sbe saw 
through the open communicating door a 
bottle of its size and description upon ber 
sauctuin inanutlepiece, and she presumed 
that she had Jelt it there accidentally. 
Absentiv reproaching berself tu thought 
for ber forgetiulness, she entered the room, 
Wook the bottle in ber baud, and moistening 
her spouge very carefully lest a drop might 
desecrate ber new carpet, or atill newer 
dress, she beyan to rub away,the amount of 
friction naturally correspouding with the 
acuvily of ber thoughts. She bathed the 
aching brow aud teaiples, passed lhe sponge 
over ti Closed evellds, ioistened cheeks, | 
and weck—se far, tliat i, as she dare ze 
Without endatpgering Ler dress i 
Bv-and-bv a din cons ousiuess of a lack 
Of strengthein her c logue water began te 
dawn upon Leriuind. lu a vague way she 


thought she tmiust oblain a lresh suppiv. 





a 


friends. The two girls have many tastesin | 


moved te her | 
tuble to inmake a note of some Knotty polut, | 


brought lorward the huge | 


over the tender | 


she turned in triummpl to receive Sallie's | 


and Alia repaired to the adjacent dress. | 


fascinated by the story she bad that after- | 


She still lived in | 
fancy amidst Lhe dream forins that were so | 


T the mantel-piece during the day, for her 
precious cologne. 
|The whole aftair was so utterly absurd, so 
extravagantly ludicrous, that, forgetful of 
all precautionary measures «gainet the ruin 
oft her dress, Alina joined in her friend's 
| merriment, and taughed until the tears 
| rained down ber cheeks,tracing all manner 
| of fancy rivulets and canals over the ink- 
bedewed face. She laughed until she fell 
over on the floor,and many tininutes elapsed 
before either sie or Sallie had recovered 
sufficient presence of mind to think of what 
| must be done to remove the literary dye. 
Just as they were beginning to do 80 a step 
| was beard upon the star. 

“Ah, there is Margaret !"’ cried Sallie, 
supposing it to be the maid, who had pro- 
mised to put some tinishing touches to the 

| valets of the young ladies, “I'll despatch 
| her forthwith for warm water. Keep still, 
| Alma, and no mischiel need be done.” 
Then came a knock at the sanctum door, 
and in response to Sallie's “Come in!” there 
appeared upon the threshold of the opening 
door, the commanding figure of the young 
hero, Charlie. 
| Almayave ashriek, and started to run ; 
| but Sallie detained ber by forcibly grasp- 
| ing ber arin, 
“No, no, Alma,” cried she; “this is too 
| refreshing to be lost. Charlie will never 
forgive me if I don’t let hin see you as you 
now are. Only faney, brother,’ she con- 
tinued, turning to Charlie, “our Alina has 
| been reading Spielhagen’s ‘Through Night 
l te Light,’ and has undertaken to convince 
me that when the poetess Primula mistook 
the inkstand for the sandbox, she need not 
have ruined her yellow silk dress bad she 
been a little jwore careful. 





, 


oniv 


ef this, our young prodigy has bathed her | 


face with ink, as you see, without 80 much 
las spilling a drop. IT iissed her after our 
eonversation about Primula, and when I 
came hitherto see what kept herso long 
found her in ber present plight.” 

Alma, who had at first been ready to 
sink through the floor with vexation at 
being thus discovered by Charlie, now 
| laughed in spite of herself, As for Charlie, 
he made the walls ring with his peals of 
| unrestrained tnerrimenut. 

“Come, Charlie,"’ cried Sallie, 80 s00n as 
} she could command words once more, 
“take your last look at this lovely-sable- 

Striped mask. Alma bas so skilfally 

adguiinistered the dark coating, without 
| endangering the purity o. ber dress, that I 
| must even lake Itupon myself to reward 
i her by removing it with equal skill.” 

So saying, she drew Alina away into the 
dressing-rooim, leaving Charlie to finish his 
laugh alone, 


Iu an ineredibly short time Alma reap. | 


peared. A plentiful supply of tepid water 

tad restored the face to its original white 
| loveliness, while a powertul acid had re. 
) moved the few stains from the purity of her 
} Feobee. 


| Charlie lmpetuously caught ber in his | 


} arms, and kissed her sweet face until it was 
fall aglow with rosy  biushes, Then he 


held her off tor inspection, and finally | 


vowed that she had never looked so beau- 
tiful to him as now. 

Atter.this be teased her for awhile—imost 
| untmerciiully, I am afraid—but broke off at 
onee when be saw the tears welling up in 


| ber large, earnest eyes, 


“What is it, darling ?’’ ho asked, in those | 


low, tender tones which always thrilled Al- 

ma to the soul, 

Looking up fearlessly into bis face, she 
teld Lim amore fully than she had ever 
found courage to do before,all her struggles 

| to arm herself against literary eccentricities, 
| joked abcut,as we know,but never seriously 
| against careless habits, and more to the like 
| effect concerning the subject they bad often 
| discussed. 

Sallie was enyayed in washing ber own 
| bands, and prudently remained absent as 
| long as possible. 

Somehow devotedly asthe twoindividuals 
thus leit alone had loved each other before, 
| neither had ever been vouclsafed 80 deep a 
| gaze into the soul as during tbat halfhour’s 

talk. 

By the time Sallie reappeared, Alina was 

| proof against any teasing, aud the three set 
ot in the gayest spirits for the evening 
ocolnpany. 

Sallie bas never ceased to call Alina “an 
buprovement upou the poetess Primula,” or 
to lease ber about the time when she re. 
treshed bersell “in waters of literery hue >" 
but when Charlie is present he aiways 
thanages tO yive bis betrothed a reassuring 
look, which prevents her from being an- 

| noyed. 

Alma told me berself one day that nothing 
bad ever given her so imuch occasion for | 
thankfulness as that sane inky Cistaste, for 
thad led Charlie to tell ber that he had no 
fear of ber allowing any interest, however 
absorbing, to Interfere with the :08t trivial 
duty of evervday life. 

The inky bath he considered an accident 
which wight have beiallen anyone, even 
Sallie,and he rejoiced over it because it had 
occasioned the conversation that gave Alina 
and liuusell sach ap lusiglutinte each otber’s 
character. 

——_> - —> 


A Double Error. 


BY HENRY FRITH, 





a 
| ) \R! dear! wherever can Beryl have 





Suddenly sue was aroused by ashriek tr gone Wi?” for the half-dozent time in 
tie dressing-r Purtitmg, sla hie a quarter of an hour exclaimned Miss 
Sallie leaning «az st at sford. “]'in suresoimething mst have 
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| Ing to the old lLouse-dog, Romeo. 


| sister,— 











anywhere,” she continued. “IT am afraid 
we allow her to take too long walks, and 
stay out too late.” 
“Oh, let the child do as she pleases while 
she is with ua,” replied Doctor Ponsford, 
who, in a big arin-chair opposite bis sisters 
was serenely enjoying himself with a paper 


and a cheroot. “How she does love the 
country! She reminds me of a bird let out 
ofa cage."" 


“She certainly wasn't made for fashYon- 
able life, as I’ve often told her mother,” 
said his sister, returning to her seat. *“lo 
think of her being go satisfied and happy 
here in this quiet place with only two old 
folks, alter all her travelling about the 
Continent last summer. And she told ine 
she got tired of Paris in a week!” 

Just here a buxom maid-servant entered 
with letters and papers. The arrival of the 
west was the great enjoyment of Doctor 
Denetent life, and he now sat himself to 
| deliberately examining the outside of the 
envelopes before opening them, thus 
whetting his appetite, as it were, for more 
thorough enjoyment of their contents, 

“Here's a letter from Harry,” be said ; 
and laying aside the rest of the papers, 
commenced reading. 

“I wonder if the boy has decided where 
to settle himself when he begins to prac- 
tise 7"? Miss Cecilia remarked, balf to her- 
self and half to her brother. “I should 





| think——" 
| Hallo!’ interrupted the doctor, so 
| suddenly that his sister started and 


dropped a stitch in ber kuitting. 
“For goodness sake, Jasper——"’ 
“Beg your pardon, Sissy ; but Harry’s 
coming on a visit to us. In fact, he’s in the 


| village at this moment; for he writes that 


| this between you and Harry ?”’ 


this. Have you and Beryl ever belore 
met ?”’ 


“I met Miss Markham last summer in 
Germany. Don't ask me anything about 
it, Aunt Cecilia, please. It would pot be 
to her credit to—to—"’ He checked him. 
self, thea broke out excitedly; “IfI had 
known that that ,irl was bere, nothing 
shou!d have tempted me to come under the 
saine roof with ber !’’ 

Doctor Ponsford was too astonished to 
say anything, and Miss Cecilia, equally | 
surprised and a little offended, presently | 
went up to Beryl’s room, 

“Beryl, my dear, what isthe meaning of 


Beryl! turned suddenly, with eyes that 
betrayed traces of recent tears, 

‘‘Dear Miss Ponsford,”’ she said implor- 
ingly, “please don't ask me! You would 
not like to bear what I shonld be obliged 
tw tell of him. Ob, why did you never tell 
me that you knew him? For then I 
would pever, never have come where 
there would be a chance of meeting bim !” 

“Weil, I declare!—and Harry said the 
same thing !"’ 

Miss Cecilia could almost have bitten ber 
tongue out when, in ber surprise, she 
allowed these words to escape ler. 

“He said so, did he ?”’ 

Bery!’s cheeks and eyes flained up, but 
she compressed ber lips and listened in 
silence, as Miss Ponstord endeavored to 
smooth over her unfortunate speech. 

When Beryl! came down W tea she took 
her piace at table in a very stately ard 
dignified manner, and talked «a good deal to 
Miss Ponsford, never once looking at or 
addressing Mr. Harry Moreton. 

He, on his part, was frigidly reserved, and 


. 





| we may expect him this evening by the 
five o'clock train—the very train that | 
brought this letter, It seems that it has 
been delayed—the letter, I mean—two full 
days. I must burry to send Toin with the 
chaise.”’ 

And clapping his broad brimmed hat on 
his white head, the old doctor bustled out, 
| while his sister, in even more excitement, | 
hastened to the kitchen to give directions 
about making a tire in Mr. Harry’s room, 
airing sheets, and having something more 
substantial than usual for supper. 

When brother and sister were presently 
again in the sitting-room, with tbe fire 
blazing cheerily, and everything bright 
and tidy about them, Doctor Ponsford 
suddenly said, — 

“It strikes me, Sissy, that nothing could 
have happened more rn a, | than 
| Harry's coming just at this time ; inean 
while Bery! is here. Why, I was thinking 
only yesterday that those two were just 
suited to each other.’’ 

When will you get those 
notions out of your ij 
head, Jasper? You never take a fancy toa 

| young man and woman that you don’t | 
| Straightway want them to marry each other, | 
Better let young people alone to choose for | 
theinsel ves."" 

“I don’t see what's to prevent Beryl and | 


Harry liking each other,’’ Doctor Ponsford | 








|; ‘Nonsense! 
match-making 


went on, lis blue eyes lightirg up with 
interest, “In fact, Sissy, I'm perfectly 
certain that they'll both fall in love at first 
sight. Where could Harry tind a prettier 
or sweeter girl than Bery!? And as for 
Harry hinnselt—Why! Bless my soul,bere's 
| the boy, I declare!’ 

| The boy,’’a bandsome young fellow of 
two or three-and twenty, had entered the 
room without ceremony, and now saluted 
the elderly couple,each with an affectionate 
hug, accompanied, in Miss Ponsford’s case, 
by a hearty salute on her faded but still 
comely cheek. 

Then there were explanations, and 
questions, and answers; and when the old 
people learned that their favourite grand- 
nephew had come to Coverdale with a view 
of inquiring into its advantages as a 
favorable place for commencing practice 
as a doctor,—for his uncle had retired long 
since,—their delight was such that they for 
the time forgot evervthing else. Doctor 
Ponstord, indeed, carried away tor the 
moment as he was apt to be when excited, | 


actually exciained.— 
“Why, Sissy, it's the most fortunate thing 
in tue world; for now, you see, we can keep | 
‘em boti—"’ and was checked, hardly in 
time, by asevere look from his sister. 
It Wasatthis noment that a sweet, girlish 
voice was beard in the ball, cheerily speak- 


Harry half-started and iooked round in 
surprise, while Doctor Ponsford rubbed 
his hands delightedly, and muttered to 
hivnselt, loud enough to be heard by his 


Now for it!’ 

Sbe withered him with another glance, 
just as a slim, graceful young girl, with 
cheeks flushed with cold and exercise, bair 
in a becoming tangle, and hands tull of 
winter evergreens, entered the room, and 
paused at sight of a stranger. 

“Come here, Bervi,’’ Miss Cecilia said. 
“What kept vou so late, child?” 

And then she proceeded to in rodnee the 
two young people, while Doctor Ponsford 
looked on in delighted anticipation. 

It was almost twilight without: but 
when the girl came torward intotbe full 
ligutofthe fire, tae two could plainly see 
each Other's faces. What was Doctor 
Ponsford's surprise when, before their 
names were spoken, to behold Beryl turn 
pale and draw back a siep or two, while 


ee 


Harry s face flushed, and the brigit, frank 
stnile chavged t» a settied iciness of ex- 
press 

Phen he turned away to spoak to Romeo, 
We e Ber A alew 0 Sed words to 
Niiss ‘ iIpstairs Ww her own 
rin. | 

“Why, Harry,’’ said Miss Cecilia, in 


great bewilderment ; “I hardly understand | 


_were talking together, 


| to do so as he was bid, so Miss Cecilia read 


| Mr. 


_ Outrageously to her! I 


if be glanced at all at the proud,girlish face 
opposite him, it was in a furtive and re- 
luctant manner, as if against bis own will. 

In vain did their host enaeavor to estab- 
lish a more sociable state of things by 
requesting Harry to offer the mustard to 
Miss Markhain,or informing Miss Markbam 
that Mr. Moreton, having left Paris more 
recently than herself, could probably in- 
form her as to the letest style in hair- 
dressing. 

At this last allusion, Miss Cecilia purposely 
spilt the tea she was pouring out,and baving 
by this means caught her brother’s eye, 
looked daggers at bitin across the table. 

Beryl pleading tatigue froin her lon 
rainble, retired early, followed at her usu 
hour by Miss Ponsford. 

The latter was absently brusping her hair | 
before retiring, when Bery! slipped in, and | 
sitting downon a hass ck at the old lady’s 
feet, said, — 

“Dear Miss Ponsford, I feel as though I 
ought to tell you about thetrouble between 
Mr. Moreton and myselt, else perhaps you 
tay think it worse than it really is.”’ 

And then for nearly an bour those two 
while downstairs 
and Harry were similarly 





the doctor 
engaged. 

Next morning, Doctor Ponsford and his 
sister entered the breakfast-room, froin 
opposite doors,exactly atthe same moment. 
Each wore a peculiar expression, as of 
having a secret tw tell. 

“Where’s Harry?’’ inquired Cecilia, as 
Martha prepared to bring in the coffee-urn. 

‘“zone! "replied her brother, with adepre- 
cating wave of the hand. 

*Gone!” 


His sister stood, with the sugar-tongs 


suspended in the air, staring at him. 
“He would !’ continued the doctor, 
resignediy. “He said, last night, that he 





did not wish tostay to annoy Miss Markham 
with his presence, and that it would not be 
agreeable to himself or to us, his being in 
the samme house with her. Where’s Beryl?” 

“Gone!” replied bis sister, mechanically. 
“1 found this note on my pincushion this 
morning. Read it!’’ 

The doctor was too astounded to be able 


the note aloud,— 
* 


‘Dear Miss Ponsford,--I hope that you 
and my godfather will forgive me for run. 
ning away 80 unceremoniously, but after 
what I told you last night, you must 
understand how impossible it would be tor 
me to remain under the same roof with 
Moreton. Still, I know that you 
would oppose ny going alene, so ain com- 
poe to run away without your leave. 
lease let me come back before long and 
finish my visit. 

’ “Lovingly, 


“Well,”’ said the doctor, “this beats all ! 
But,” shaking his bead gravely, “1 don’t 
wonder that she was unwilling to meet 
Harry! She bas certainly treated shim 
badly. He teld me all about it last night.” 

“Treated him badly! Why he behaved 
heard the whole 
story Irom ber own lips before she went to 
bed.”’ 

“What did she tell you ?” inquired her 
brother, with a half-dazed look. “I am 
thinking that there must be a mistake 
soine where. 

“No mistake at all, but deliberate wron 
on Harry's part. I could not have believ 
itof tue boy. Only tuink of bis meeting 
Beryl at one of those tourists places in 
Germany, and remaining two weeks, as 
be told her, just for the pleasure of her 
seciety, and paying her the most devoted 
attention ; although, as Beryl herself savs 
there was that rich, handsome Miss Van- | 
daieur dying in love for him, and doing all 
she could to attract hiin !"’ 

Weii,when he had succeeded in winning 
the poor child’s innocent heart,and they bad 

rr ved to correspond and meet again in 
d come back to England together, | 
what does Harry do but go gaily off, and | 
never write a word until six weeks after, 
when he thanked her for the pleasant time, 
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and the ‘nice little flirtation’ they had had 
ber. And after that she never saw nor 
beard of him until they met in our house 
last evening. Now what do you think of 
that story 7” 
Doctor Ponsford sat for a moment in 
profound thought, while his sister anxrily 
rattled the cups and saucers as sbe arrauged 
them in the tray. 

“Sissy,” be then said, gravely, “I think 
that you—and Bervl, too—bave done Harry 
great injustice. He told me all about that 
meeting in the Gerinan town, and how he 
fell in love with Beryl almost at first sight; 
aud,in fact, be confesses that be hasn't been 
able to quite overcome it yet. But when 
she bad gives him every encouragement, 
and 
word from ber in answer to his letters. 
And then that Miss Vandaleur wrote to hiin 
that Beryl was receiving the attention of 
some rich and distinguished man, and had 
often laughed over the ‘pleasant little flirt- 
ation’ sbe had with Harry. Sissy, I don’t 
like to think it of any woman, but do you 
sup that Miss Vandaleur could have 
doliberately set herself to separating these 
two?” 

“No doubt of it!’ exclaimed Miss Cecilia, 
with extraordivary emphasis and aniima- 
tion. “Why, Jasper, that explains the 
whole matter! And these two foolish 
children never suspected it, and, as I verily 
believe, are in love with one another still. 
To think of their running away from each 
other in this ridiculous fashion, when a 
few words of explanation would have set 
ail right. That time did Harry go last 
night?’’ 

“He didn’t leave then. He was to catch 
the six o’clock train this morning, and set 
off about half-past five to walk to the station. 
Woutldn’t have the chaise.’’ 

“The six o’clock train! Why, goodness 
gracious, that was tbe train that Beryl went 
by!” 

The two looked at each other in blank 
amazement, and then Doctor Ponsford’s 
benevolent face broke into a broad smile. 

“So they’ve run away together, after all! 
Ifthey didn’t meeton the way, they were 
sure to see each other at the station, or on 
the platform. Ha, ha, ha!’ 

And the old gentleman, somewhat to his 
sister’s indignation, broke into a fit of 
laughter such as he not known for many a 
day. 

‘*I don’t see what there 1 80 enjoyable in 
all this,’? Miss Cecilia said, a little sharply. 
**‘My heart aches to think of that poor child, 
Beryl, going off in such an unhappy— 
Why, dear me! there she is now, coming 
through the garden!” 

Beryi came in shy and subdued. 

“You are not angry, Miss Ponsford ?’’ 

“No, child. I’m too glad wo see you 
back to be angry.”’ 

“And you need not worry about Harry, 
my dear,”’ the doctor said, soothingly, pat- 
ting ber on the shoulder. ‘-He’s gone, 
too.”’ 

“Yes; I saw hin at the station,’ she 
answered shyly, ‘and so—I thought I 
night as well comme back.’’ 

Doctor Ponsford’s tace worked in such 
an unusual manner that Miss Cecilia 
hastily exclaimed. 

“Run upstairs, dear, aud take off your 
things. Breakfast will be ready in five 
minutes, "’ 

As she went out at one door, the opposite 
door opened, and in walked Harry More- 
ton, fresh and siniling though looking a 
little sheepish. 

“What, Harry! Changed your mind 
about runving off ®”’ exclaimed bis aunt. 

“Why, you see, Aunt Cecilia, upon 
reaching the station, 1 tound Miss Mark- 
ham there, with a travelling-bag, inquiring 
about the train, and of course it would not 
have been pleasant to either of us to 
bhave——’”’ 

“Run awa 
Cecilia, grimly. 

And straightway the doctor broke into 
another fit of laughter, so prolonged that 
he grew quite purple in the face, and was 
saved from a threatened choking by sundry 
vigorous slaps on the back administered by 
his nephew. 

Martha made her appearance with the 
coffee-urn, and started on seeing Mr. More- 
ton. 

“Go back!”’ exclaimed Miss Cecilia, waving 
her hand authoritatively. ‘‘We won’t have 
breakfast to-cay until nine v’clock,and then 
I am determined that we shall all enjoy it.” 

Then there wasa brief but earnest con- 
versation with Harry, and a little private 
talk upstairs with ryl, aiter which that 
young lady was with some difficulty pre- 
vailed upon tocome down and breakfast 
with the family. 

But when she entered the break fast-room 
she found only Mr. Moreton there, im- 
patiently awaiting her. 

What he said, and what she said, nobody 
knew; but when at nine o’clock punctually 
the patient and long-suffering Martha made 
her tinal appearance with the coftee-urn,she 
saw four very happy faces gathered about 
the break fast-table,and on ber return to the 
kitchen informed the cook confidently that 
she was “mistaken if their master, who was 





together, eh?” said Aunt 


always making matches for young folks, | | o cubstance 


wouldn't make one between Miss Markbatn 
and Master Harry, which, in her opinion, a 


where.”’ 
$$$ «§ << — 

IF aman has to walk a certain distance 
against a heavy rain with some wind, will 
he get nore wet by going fast or going 
slow? If he moves rapidly he encounters 
nore drops in a given space, but arrives at 
his destination sooner. Even if he could 
nove over the ground ina second he must 
encounter all the rain upon it. Would he 
encounter any more if he went over the 
ground leisurely ? 





: L | # Serious mistake 
— to write, he never received a | 








| Jooked 
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Struck by Lightning. : 


BY J. A. 





M. 





of my vocation,I was traveiling in the 
north, when, towards eveuing of une 
bot, sultry summer day, | found myselt 


\) ee years ago, in the regular pursuit 
| 
~ 


passing through a long stretch of swampy | 


woodland, along what might much better 


| have been denowinated a horse-path than a | 


road, 

I nad taken a rather obscure by-way, in 
the hope, if I tound few customers, to tind 
those who would pay well; but I bad made 

n that ; I had discovered 
none at all, 

In a walk of eight tedious miles, I had 
seen only three dwellings, and these miser- 
able shanties,one of which was unoccupied, 
und the other two with ragged families, 
who had no money for trade. At the last 
house I inquired the distance to the next, 
and I was informed that four miles further 
on I would come to the maim road, where 
there was an inn tor travellers; and towards 
this I was nuw inaking my way, with the 
intention of putting up there for the night. 

I came in sight of the inn just as the sun 
Was setting behind a drift of clouds that 
seeined to betoken the gathering of astorin. 
Tired and hungry as I was, with night 
setting in upon ine insuach a lonely country, 
1 was very glad to come in sigkt of a place 
of rest, and went forward in comparatively 
good spirits. 

The inn was quite respectable-looking. 
As I came up to it, however, I fancied it 
had acertain air of gioom, which had a 
rather depressing effect upon iny spirits; 
but then this, 1 thought, might be caused 
by the absence of sparkling light, and 
bustle, and seeing it at the bour of twilight. 
No one met me at the door; nor did I 
perceive a buman being in or about it till I 
had entered the unlighted bar, where a 
man, who was sitting in a corner, arose 
and caine forward, with a slight nod of 
Salutation. 

“Are you the landlord ?” I inquired. 

“T am,’’ was the answer. 

“T suppose [ can put up with you for the 
night ?’ I said. 

“Certainly,’’ he answered,glancing at my 
trunks. ‘Shall I take care of them for 
you ?”' 

*“) will merely set them behind your 
bar till I retire for the night, and then I 
will take thein to myroom. I suppose you 
can give ine a single apartinent to inyself?”’ 

“Oh, yes; easy enough! My house is 
large, and will not be crowded to-night.” 

“Have vou any otber guests?”’ I inquired, 
feeling, from some cause for which I could 
not account, strangely ill at ease, 

“There is no one bere yet,” he replied. 

I informed the host that | was very tired 
and hungry’ and wished a good sp pper and 
a good bed, and he assured me that I should 
be provided with the best he had. 

He went out of the room, as he said, to 
ive the necessary directions and get a 
ight. 

returned with a candle in his hand, which 
he placed on the bar. 

I had taken aseat during his absence, 
and, being a little back in the shade, I now 
had a chance to scrutinize his features 
closely without being perceived in the 
act. 

I did not like the appearance of his 
countenance. His face ‘vas long and angu- 
lar, with black eyes and bushy brows, and 
the whole expression was cold, forbidding, 
and siuister. 

We conversed till a little bel] announced 
supper, when he ushered me into a good- 
sized dining-room, and did the honors of 
the table, trying to make himself very 
agreeable. That there was somebody else 
in the bouse I bad gocd reason to believe, 
tor I heard steps andthe rattling of dishes 
in an adjoining room; but the landlord 


himself was the only person I saw during | 
;}—the wind 


beating upon ine, the lightning flashing, | 


the evening, if I except a glance at a 
disappearing female dress as Le was in the 
act of lighting me to my room. 

My bedroom was small, but looked 
clean and neat, and contained an inviting 
bed, curtains of chintz at the single 
window,a chest of drawers, a looking-glass, 
a washstand with pitcher and 
couple of chairs,and was really quite as welt 
furnished asinmany an apartinent in hotels of 
far greater pretension. 

With all this I was pleased, of course ; 
and, judging by the appearance that there 
was nothing wrong about an inn, 80 prop- 
erly conducted, I bolted my door, raised 
the window for a little fresh air, lookeu 
out, and discovered the night was very 
still and intensely dark, undressed, biew 
out my light, juinped into bed, and almost 
luninediately fell asleep. 

I was awakened by @ crash of thunder, 
that was rolling over and shaking the 
house to its foundation at the moment my 
senses returned to me; and being rather 
timid about lightning, and remembering 
to have beard that the electric fluid would 
follow a current of air, and also recollec 


ting that I had lett ny window open. I | 
| spran 


up hastily to close it. 
As I did so wy head barely touched some 
Just above me; but the fact 


produced no impression upon tiny excited 


ind ¢ nent. 
handsomer couple couldn’t be found auy- | mind at the mou 


I reacbed the window, and for an instant 
out to get a view of the ap- 
proaching storin ; but, as before, I ecouid 
not see anything at all—al!l was as black as 
the darkness of a pit—and, as betore, ¢t 


the air was perfectly still—so much & 
I tancied I felta st fling semsat n. I vas 
the inore surprised at this t at I thought 
1 beard the roar o!f the w tand the fa 4 
frain; and certainly there was a r 
clap of thunder, whose preceding flash of 


lightning I had not perceived, 





| self from the midnight muruerers? 


He was goue some ten minutes, and | 





bowl, a | 





secret thought of 
deed ! 
tle observances, thouyhttulnesses, watchful 


that 


EVENING POST. 


Awed by the mystery, I hastily let down 
the sash, and returne! to the bed in a state 
of some trepidation ; but, as I put wy hand 
to feel ny way in, it came in contact with a 
mattress nearly as high as iny neck from 
the floor. 

Now really terrified bya sense of some 
unknown danger, and hall-believing that 
the room was haunted, I clutched the 
mattress couvulsively, and felt over and 
under it, and found it was separate froim 
the bed on which I had been sleeping, and 
was slowly descending ! 

(Giracious Heavens! bow shall 1 attempt 
to describe that moment of horror, when I 
first got a comprehension of the whole dia- 
bolical plet—a plot to murder me in my 
sleep? I was walled up in a room pre- 
pared with machinery for the express 
purpose of murdering the unsuspecting 
traveller, and had only been saved froin the 
awful fate by the thunder. 

The window, of course, was only a blind 
to deceive, placed inside of a blank wall, 
which accounted for my seeing nothing 
from it, and getting no current of air when 
the sash was raised; and the mattress I had 


_ bad bold of was arranged to be lowered by 


pulleys, and held down by weights upon 
the sleeping traveller till the life should be 
smothered out of him. 

All this I now comprehended as bya 
sudden flash of (A cane iy and as I stood 
trembling and almost paralyzed, there 
came a quick rattling as of cords and 
pulleys, and the upper bed dropped down 
with a force that denoted the heavy weights, 
upon it. 

But though left out from under it—alive, 
as it were, by a miracle—what was I now to 
do Ww preserve my life? 

As yet, all was dark, and no one had 
appeared, but I now heard voices speaking 
in low, hushed tones, and knew that soon 
the truth would be discovered, and all pro- 
bability iny life atteinpted in some other 
way. What was I w do?—how detend my- 
I had 
no weapon but an ordinary clasp-knife, and 
what would this avail agaiust two or more ? 
Stil', | was determined not to yield ny 
life tanely; and as inall probability every 
avenue of escape was barred against me, | 
resolved to crawl under the bed, and take 
~ chance there. 

Mechanically, while considering, 1 had 
felt tor my clothes, and drawn on my 
trousers; and now, cautiously trying the 
door, and finding it, as I had expected, 
fastened on the outside, I stealthily glided 
under the bed, and placed myself far back 
close against the wall. 

I had barely gained this position, when a 
light shone into the room from above, and 
looking up between the bed aud the wall, I 
saw an opening in the ceiling, about five 
feet by eight, through which I suppose the 
upper mattress had descended; and stand- 
ing on the edge of this opening, looking 
down, was the landlord of the inn, and 
beside hit a tall, thin, sinister virago, who 
looked wicked enough to be his wife, as 
undoubtedly she was. 

“All right, Meg!"’ he said, at length; ‘the 
is quiet enough now, and if not, I can soon 
finish bim.’’ 

And with this, he took the candle froin 
her hand, and leaved down upon the bed, 
and then sprang of! upon the floor. 

“Now, hoist away,” he continued, “and 
let us go through with this job as quick as 
possible.” 

Again I heard the noise of ropes and 
aes genes Kuew the upper bed was being 
raised, which in another toment would 
disclose to the human monster the fact that 
iny dead body was not under it. What 
then ? Merciful Heaven! it inust be a 
struggle of life and death between Lim and 
ine! And I was already peer dh 
for the dreadtul encounter, when IT experi- 


enced a kind of trausitory sensation of a 


| crash and a shock. 


The next thing I reinember was finding 
inyself exposed to the fury of the teinpest 
howling past me, the rain 


and the thunder roaring. 

I was still in iny reoiwm,but it was all open 
on one side of ine,and ittook my bewildered 
senses Soine tine to comprehend the awful 
fate of Heaven s peculiar providence. 

The lightning had struck the portion of 
the building I 
treedoin ! 

As soon a8 I fairly comprehended this, I 
leaped to the giound outside, escaping 
injury, and ran for my life. 1 took the 


| anain road, and rar on througt the storin as 


it pursued bby a thousand fiends, as | soime- 


| times fancied I was. 


J ran thus till daylight, when I wet a fly, 
hailed the driver, and told him iny wonder- 
ful story. 

He thought me mad,but persuaded me to 
mount bis box, and go back with him. On 


arriving at the inn, be found a confirmation 
of my feartul tale. 

The house had not only been struck, but, | 
strange to relate, both the landlord and his 


wife had been killed by the bolt of heaven, 


| and were found dead among the ruins. 


- -— - 
How much wore we tight take of our 
family life, of our friendships, if every 
t love blossomed into a 
There are words and looks, and lit- 


little attentions, which speak of love, which 


make it inanifest, and there 16 Scarce @ ‘atl 
ilv that might not be riever in heart-wea th 
tor mere of then. It is 4 inistake to suppose 


relations tiust, of course Ve eac 


er because ti y re reia 


as choice flower-s +] sted poor s 


iwindle and Brow single 





myself | 





' 
better than 
was in, and thus yiven ine , 


| married 
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A SINGULAR BOOK. 
Seintillating with Sarcasm and 
Brilliant with Trath. 





New York Correspondence American Rural Home. 


Pe I. “Has Malaria ;’ goes to Flor- 
a 
Chap. Il. “Overworked ;" goes to Eu- 


 * 
” hap. [1]. ‘Has Rheumatism ;"" goes to 
Jha, " 


Chap. IV. Has a row with bis doctor ! 





The above chapters, Mr. Editor, I find in 
a book recently published by an anony- 
mous author. I have read a deal of sarcasin 
in my day but I never read anything equal 
to the sarcasm herein contained. 1 suspect 
the experience portrayed Is a personal one ; 
in short, the author intimates as tmuch on 
page 31. Let me give you a synopsia, 

“Malaria” as it states, is the cloak with 
which superficial physicians cover up a 
inultitude of ll feelings which they do nut 
uncerstand, and do not mueh care to in- 
vestigate, It is also a cover tor such diseases 
as they cannot cure. When they advise 
their patient w travel or that he has over- 
worked and needs rest and is probably 
suffering from malaria, it is a conlesmion of 
horance of inability. The patient goes 
abroad, The change is a tonic and for a 
tine be feels better, Comes home. Fickle 
appetite, frequent headaches, severe coida, 
cramps, sleeplessness, irritability, tired 
feelings, and general unfitness tor business 
are succeeded in due time by alarming 
attacks of rheumatisus which flits about bis 
body regardless of all human feelings. 

It is musecular,—in his back. Articular— 
in bis jointe, LToflammatory, nny ! bow he 
lears it will fiv to hisheart! Now off he 
gves to the springs, The doctor sends him 
there, of course, to get well; atthe same 
time be does not really want him to die on 
his hands, 

That would burt bis business, 

Better for a few days. Keturns. After 
“a while neuralgia transfixes hin. He 
bloats; cannot breathe; has pneumonia; 
cannot walk; cannot sleep on his left side; 
is fretful; very nervous and irritable; is 
pale and flabby; bas trequent chitls and 
fevers; everything about him seems to go 
wrong; becomes suspicious; inusters up 
Strength and demands to know what is 
Killing bina! 

‘“jreat heaven!’ he cries, ‘why have you 
kept ine so long in ignorance?” 

‘Because,’ said the doctor, “I read your 
fate five years ago. IT thought best to keep 
you conmftortabie and ignorant of the 
facts.’" ; 

He disinisses his doctor, but too late! 
fortune ha all gone to tees, 

But bim, what becomes of him? 

The other day a well known Wall Street 
banker said to me ‘it is really astonishing 
how general bright's disease is becoming. 
Two of ny personal friends are now dving 
of it. Butit is net incuratle T am certain, 
formy nephew wes recently cured when 
his physicians said recovery wag iin possible, 
The case seems to ine lo bea wondertul 
one.” ‘This gentlemen formerly represen. 
ted his, government ina foreign country, 
He knows, appreciates and declares the 
value of that) preparation, because his 
nephew, who is aseon ol Danian Vicee-Consul 
Schinidt, was pronounced incurable when 
the remedy, Warner's sale cure, was be- 
gun. ‘Yes’ said his tatner, “I was very 
skeptical but since taking that remedy the 
boy is well.” 

I regret to note that ex-President Arthur 
is Said to be a victiunof this terrible disease, 
He ought to live but the probabilities are 
that since authorized remedies can not cure 
him, bis physicians will net advise bim to 
save lis life, as so Inany thousands have 
done, by the use of Warner's safe cure 
which Gen. Christiansen, at Drexel, 
Morgan & Co.'s, told ine he regarded “asa 
wondertul remedy.” 

Well, 1 suspect the 
cured himself by the same tneans, 


hero of the book 
The in- 


ternal evidence points very strongly to 
this conclusion. 
I cannot close tnv notice of this book 


by queting bis advice to his 
readers, 

“If, iny friend, you have such an experi- 
ence a8 I have portrayed, do net put your 
trust in physicians to the exclusion of other 
remedial agencies. They have no tnonopoly 
over disease and | personally know that 
many of the: are 8) Very ‘conscientious’ 
that they would far prefer that lieir patients 
should go to Heaven direct frou their 
powerless hands than thatthev should be 
saved to earth by the use of any ‘uiuauthor- 
ized’ ineans.” 

And that the author's condemnation is 
too true, bow many theusands duped yet 
rescued, as he was, can personally testify ? 

_ —<—_>- - <-> 

A Goop MotriHrrnin Law.—Why do 
nen, as a race, dislike tleir 
mothersin-law ? The us other-in-law ia not 
responsibie for ber position—probabl vy dures 
Yet she tas been the subject 


not almire it 
inveiads of 


of eountiess stories, offensive 
jests, and quantities of sarcastic rhytnes, 
Into all of these bes entered an element of 
bitterness which does not appear in the 
gibes that are hurleld atthe widow and 
spinster. Malice is the jnSpiration of the 
assault upon the motuer-in-law. Perbaps 
it is sSavayery teorn ix nse of detectec 
guilt—w js has been bidden from the too. 
eC ng wife, but detected promptly ty 
. y : fire ‘ 
~ - r 4 4 
4 <=" f . o 
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(Dur Uoung Folks. 


POOR PINSKY WISKY. 








BY JULIA .A GODDARI. 
pisk ¥-WINK ¥Y wasat hertea. Now, 
| miad, she was met taking ber tea, but 


she wee at it If she had 
have meited off 


trie} tw 
aGrimk, the ty¢A tea would 

ber dear little wax wome. So she did mea 
trv atall. butiust eston the ther where 
Nelly had left her, with ber bands vanging 
down and her calico toes turned in. 
Pinky-winky eas Neliy’s dariing; and 
abe hoved Neily quite as much as any deli 
can whe ® onivy bran inside. She was 
drew<i in the palest pink, with ared sash 
and a neckiamw. ber hair was bright and 


fluffy. and there wae a sweet expression in| 


ber gis The large picture-teok 
had been le t open tor ber in the corner, 
bot as ber bead happened to be turned the 
‘ther wav, she was admiring ber ca‘ico 
ern inmewd. In this way the doll was 
sitting om tee flheer af her tea, when the 
cobtbier’s dog eked in at the duor, aud 
tok a om parvcular fancy to Pinky- 
™ mkv. 

He wasa tig. brown, shaggy dog, that 
spent bos days inetraying atevut far fro 
the oobtier s iithie shop in the village. Iie 
wes a eaves prowling in search of Linge to 
drag benne bes kennel, and that kennel 
bole, Wiha great 


ver, 


ot hm wee a triaek ugiv 
ov leet. of nasty oid teenes in it. 

thought Pinky-winky would 
resmcspertilas MitCinigyg atari the 
wondered wiiat 
Lovie 


Pertay~ ie 
beck mice and 


i- t-, 2 4 po risay= ie “4s 
the taste of a poicsge, fresh: cderil. 


wiper pe St cavei itt toe inet acl je re«d 
round ir ; 4 rarer Vv -hemrr, Bine 
mow tit a i ninkv eteeck hair, and tie 
Sis eax atid meertelesed septemiinn, teeacde 
i . fr? he seves, and bans out 

- te ' ° Par. = 

He slunged at the peeor doll, She 
tarnielest beck on tue fheor, Ile caught ber 
tw tie fret of leer masis, SQueeZing ber 
doen. Pinkv-winuks mpueahked out bowed. 


Tien she was suatcbed up in bits truth, 


and be was running wards the back atair- 
Cam Bills ter. 


iuitie arises While uterrer and alarin, ated 
hacked with: beer caliets feet. 
Full speed, the oobbiers deg ran off 


wth her. along the back passage and out 
by the duur. Ol! where was 
Neliv ? 

(un the stepethe dog laid Pinky-winks 
dwn, tut be need wk have put tsis i iz 
beavy pew ou ber te keep ber trom running 
aa. It wade ber cry out as loudivy as 
she ould syueak ; anu@ the tmeoment he 
beard, be began growling aud shaking ber 
ae if be mseant be getlele leer upon the sym et. 
it anyone could have understemad it, the 


gatileu 


comvVersatou tetween the doll and the 
dog mum have been trightiul. 
“How-eow-wow—Dve got you new! 
Net abut of use im amaking a row !—wow- | 
wosu-wow!" 
“Sqgueak ! ~ypueak ! lim too weak t 


slirkek—r ts speak —ol! vou sneaw !— 
Sjpvueak, yuan 

‘~surrewow ! gurra-wow '—you'll be a 
dell that peboivy owns—wow—wow! I'll 
Carry vou «bere 1 pick inv bones—wow— 
wow! Wate l gnaw amony the straw, I 
Shall keep vou vetween mv paw and my 
jaw! Gurrawow ! gurra-wow 1" 

No wonder that Piunky-winky 
Syucaiot ashe squeez*d ber down on the 
Sep ani Sieeek ber. 

It was just exactly as if she was being 
carned off by an ogre’s den of sume giant's 


carte. 


punrr 


Alietonece there Wasa scamper of little | 


lett amd a wiid «rv. 
“Brus 
have gt wiv deni? 


Brune! Oul vou bad dog, you 


Neliy cane rushing out of the house. 
Butt was wA Brunwo that had ber deol!: 
gel od Brane would never have done 


such atiing. It «as astray doy, a stranger, 


@ Bicker! thie! tua’ has slhoiem poor Pink y- | 
oo’ 
Neily sereamed | 


SimAY oul of lbe nursery. 
and ciappesd ber Lauds. 

**Dorcegy it! Breogy it! 

But the dog 
the “aret tig! ler 
aeay “ilu ber 
reacue'’ Vi the rescue! 
Wits fying feet. tivinug sash, fving air. 

(on went the dog, wih legs spread a fuli 
Spend, aud tali and cars Mreauiing in the 
vind. 

At the end of the garden the bad dog 
Sopped, be did uot kuew where lo go, = 
trdied along by the and ran tack 
again. Nelly was ciose to tim. The doli's 
afin @ewied Siretchbed lo ber Tine tad deg 
wae nearivy caught Neliv stopped. Llrown 
went ber Lauds, and up went tise deg fren 
wader then, up be weul, bead, and lees, 
and tall aud a:i, Will one spring over tue 
fence and away. 

Nei'y shed at the fence belplesiv, with 
bet werull open in asteonisninent, She had 
Geugit sightel poor Pinky-winky in the 
middie olive fiving icap, with aruus tung 
Up a if itn Gewpair. 


ouly caugia the doll round 
than telore, aud rusted 


ence, 


Wiest wast be dune? Should she stan: 
there and cry? No; what would be tie 
gerd of tual? (Crying is « great inistak 
oue ca panage ls Go anvyitiling elme ith Lise 
wor.d inaesl. at moiv Dakes seven 
ge ati es tree rec; ana if one is ‘ 
; rry . r am ‘ af 
gascaly wie 5 " ' 

as “ sa ~ ~ 
. . * 

- * as 4 “ 
- gar rm 
it wi ‘ 
ber <t i iin W 


And then, as he tenumded | 
doen Sh Seis t @ tits, elie tVescage ber | 


fatierthan ever. Tu the | 
Neliy ran after bis | 


i (bal seveuleen of 





THE SATURDAY 


| the cobbler’s dog had got a good start of 
| 


her. Itseemed very bard in such a chase, 
with the life and happiness of Pinky-winky 
| depending on it, Us sce the thief with four 
legs tw run away on, wiile she bad only 


| tea, 

“Stop thieft she cried at the top of her 
voles; “stop thief!" running as she bad 

never rup in ber lite before. Her hair was 

| blowing, uncovered, ber little shoes were 
springing along om the grass. There was 
no time to think about a hat, 00 time for 
thinking of anything but w stop tbe dog 

|} and save the doll. 

but the thief was running much faster 

than poor litthe Nelly, and far in the dis 
tance Le disappeared under a bole in the 

i beige. 

Now, this was bad enough, but it was 
ever s much worse to see the conduct of 
her own dog Bruno. Nelly has seen 
sruno'’s big brown bead just for a momeut 
among the buses, and she began W call as 
leudly as she could. 

“Bruno! Brune! run—run—stop thief!" 

Instead of coming to help her, Bruno 
lwked quietly after the wicked dog, and 
lewked at her, and then turned away, not 
rushing to join the chase, but staying on 
bis own side of the bushes, and going off 
ateout tis business, “Ilow stupid of 
Branet” Nelly thought. Whata very 
junfeeling dog he Snust bef She could 

never bave believed it of him. Why, he 

must bave a beart as bard as a dog-biscuit 
to see the beautiful, belpless Pinky-winky 
carried away, without coming to ber rescue, 
Then he had seen Nelly running as if for 
her life, and be tad quietly looked after 
the thief, and looked at her, and turned 
away out of sight. 
Very tet an! out of breath, runuing as 
last as her feet would go,she reached at last 
bedge, ran along by it Uil slie 
came tt» the gate, and then got out on the 
read. The stray dog had escaped out of 
siztt. He was far away by tis tine, and 
: Lad become of her poor Pinky- 


the «distant 


what 
winky! 
lpthe road she ran, and down the road. 

There was not even any one passing, or sie 

might bave been told which waw the dog 

bai gone. Was her voor Pinky-winky 
(then lost for ever? Ob! that stupid, bad 
| Brune'—why Lad he not come to herto 
bevy in the chase? He had seen ber run- 
ning, end he did notecare. His heart must 
be even harder than a dog-biscull, quite as 
Lard as 4 bone, 

What was that? A dog was barking 
sme where. Sie ran towards the barking, 
and as she ran she noticed that there were 
privts of adeg’s paws all along bv the 
hedge in the dust of tne country road. 
Sen, where a narrow lane entered the 
road, anvther dog's track appeared: there 
were the trachs oftwo dogs, two long 
pathways of paw-inarks, going all tLe way 
before her, while she ran on. 

Torning « corner, shesaw a dog witha 
dell across bis mouth, standing on another 
| deg and belding bin down, 

} it was ber own dear old Bruno that had 
stopped the thief, and rescued Pinky- 
Winky! 
| Now the case bad clearly been this: that 
i the deg Bruno among the bushes had seen 
the pursuit, aud bad disappeared to over- 
take the orbtbler's dog by a shorter way. 
(See bad been fanitul, after all; and no 
one could say bis heart was as hard as oue 
vet bis biseuits, uniess the biscuit was 
sepped very soll 
| When be saw Nelly coming he could 
j meat bark for joy, or be would have dropped 

Pinky-winky; but he said a great deal 

wiih hes Lali. 

i iey let the thievish dog get up and run 
faway, and then the three went home 
| tegethber in triumph—the doll and her 
| lowing uuistress, and Brune the brave. 

At ipune, they went up to the nurse ry, 


Brune aud all. 

“And were you frightened, my poor 
Piuky-winky 7 said Nelly, soothbing!y. 
“That nasty Strange dog simeared your nice 
pons dress, and put his leeth through your 
best Crimson sash, and rubbed your face 


om the road—he did! 


thee Th 


uptibe chimney ; and on her bright fluffy 
| bair leere Was earth enough lo set seeds in. 
| When Nelly wasted Pinky-winky’'s face, 
Pitcky-winky turned pale; it was clear 
tuat she bad suffered bard, particularly in 
the washing-Lasin. Even will a white dress 
on and a pink sash she looked very 11. 
i Ste bad lost ber voice, too: the cobbler’s 
deg bad syueezed ber so hard. 

And then when Nelly asked her if she 
felt better, and tried to make her speak — or 
sgucak—proor Pinky-winky could only 
auswer with a pervous little nuise, as if sie 
were all wires and corkscrews inside. She 
had turned so very pale that even her eve. ! 
brows bad fwlea away, aud the nome of 
corkserews Insite was iwnosttrulv distress 

ag Shen she tried lo speak. 7 

jut Pinky-winky wasseut toa London 
fulis Lespital, and came back su Complete- 
iy cured tuat sne bad arched eyebrows, 
meesy cheeks, and a voice thal startied the 
cal. 

Her rescue and her bappy return were 
Clebraled by a tea party to four triends 

miv-seven dolls. Twenty-seven of 
the guess Kepe queet, but were very badly 
muaved > lLoev look notiiing, said nothing, 
e tine, and sat 6» awk ward- 
1 off their chairs, 
jvuuied up and pul their curly 
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lue waren face looked as if she had been | 


EVENING POST. 


| ed all in a row one on the top of the otber ; 
and the biggest of the dulls was 8 fright- 
ened by a vang of bis tail, that she was 
found afterwards very sticky and miser- 
| avle, biding ber face iu a disu of raspberry 


| jam. * 
| “It is Violetta Plantagcnetta, cried ber 
owner; “let us go anc bold her head 


Violetta Plantagenetta is 
and I am afraid she will 


under the tap. 
too fond of jam ; 
be very white and ill to-werrow. 
Then all the dolls, wax and china, rag 
dolls and Japanese dvils, gut inw their 
baskets to x home. 
“Phank you s» much 
party,” said Nelly’s [nends. 
But Nelly said, “Don't thank me. J 
think this party was given by the cobbler’s 
dog. You see it would never have 
bappened if he kad not taken such a very 
strange fancy to Pinky-winky. 
— —-_- - > ——— 


SVAN 'S HEAD. 


for the dolls’ 





BY HENRY FRITH. 





paused. . : : 

“The head of Iwan Vandervitcb!”’ said 

this high and mighty Russian, who ruled 
over many peasants and much land. 

He spoke to his chief stewaad, Ocvynd 
Patlenvitz. The chief steward tremoled. 
Ivan Vandeviteh was engaged to be mar- 
ried to bis daughter, and he loved biu like 
ason, What was bet do? 

“I beg your clemency,” he sighed, drop- 
ping on one knee’ “before I execute your 
orders, tell me only what Ivan bas 


| N the midst of bis breakfast, his clemency 


done?’ 

“What he has done!” said the high and 
mighty “clemency” thus addressed. “He 
sueezed in my tece vesterday-”’ 

“Surely unintentionally,” said poor 


Patlenviz “I know be nasa cold.” 

“He enraged me,” replied his clemency; 
“'tis sufficient. I desire his head, or 
vours.”" 

" “Certainly, your clemency,’ said Paffen- 
vitz, trembling, and rushed away. 

“IT must see it,” cried his clemency, 
bellowing after bim. “I'll bave none of 
your tricks. Show it t me at four o'clock, 
and let it be neat and tidy, not in that nasty 
condition in which you exhibited the head 
of Vogitvon puffer to me.” 

Oevynd Paffenvitz was old, and his bair 


was white. He bad the wisdoin of bis 
years, and long experience of Russian 
tyranta. He kuew that if he would save 


his son-in-law-tu-be, he must conceive 
some novel stratagem. 

} At first he theught of beheading some 
servant vbo bore a resemblanee to the un- 
happy Ivan Vanderviteh. But, alas! Ivan 
Vanderviteh possessed a nose the like of 
which was not to be found in Russia, It 
was not exactiy apug, but it would have 
been if the nib bad net been square: his 
eyebrows, which were black, net above it. 
His hair, which was dark, curled in tight 
rings about bis bead; Lis moustache was 
yellow. 

There was no one like him anywhere. 
Ava Paffenviteb, bis betrothed, said so, and 
was deligited with the though: At this 
meoiment it was ber lover's yvreatest danger, 
ber father’s deepest perplexity—the fact on 
which bis life bung by a single thread— 
that Ivan Vandervitch was like no one 
else in the kingdom. 

They sat together, these two lovers, hand 
in band, cheek tocheek. He fitted a ruby 
ring to ler fair finger. 

“Whiter than suow, redder than the rose, 
and blacker than the raven,”’ he whispered, 
looking ather white brow, her rosy cheek, 
her jet-bright hair. 

“Ivan Vanderviteh, ycu think me fair?” 
sie asked. 

“Beyoud all woman, Ana Paffenvitz,” 
said he. 

“Then let who will be dynamited, we are 
blest, Ivan Vanderviteh,”’ she sighed. 

“Hush! said be. “When yvouspeak of 
dynamite, remember that the very pitchers 
bave ears, Remeuber Sibveria--ugh!’’ he 
shivered. 

“Itisevld in Siberia,” she replied, “but 
love is warin.”” 

She ran.z the be!l, and the servant lighted 
the chareval tire under the saimover. She 
put lemon inthe cup, and banded it to him. 
The aromatic Vapor encircled thei, 
They drank cup altercup. He because she 
poured ut. She to be iis mate in every- 
thing as nearly as Woman might, for she 
was a Russian lwiv. 

The door opened; Oevynd Paflenvitz stag- 
gered iu, pale, panting for breath, Wrapped 
in furs, 

*-My father has come, Ivan Vanderviteb,” 
said Ana Patlenv.tz 

“Your father, Ana Paftenvitz?” said be. 
They exchanged siniles. 

*More tea,”” she cried, clapping ber hands 
together. 

The servants refilled tha samover, 

With her white hands she refilled the 
cups, and added the lemon. 

Ivan Vaudervitel drank. Ocvynd Paffen- 
viz drank. Ana Paffenvitz drank also, 
They drank teaon the edge of a precipice, 
below whici was the grave. It is often so 
in Russia. 

The old tnan bad mach to say. While 
the sSerVarit “as! the rewun he could net 
S4V I; Spies are everywhere in one’s bouse- 
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simply, “his cler cy commands me to 
cut off your bead. He wants it by four 
o'clock this afternoon.” 

Ana Paffenvitz uttered a shriek, which 
she snethered in a sota pillow. 

Ivan Vanderviteh merely remarked, “So! 
Well, it is that unfertanate sneeze. | 
should not have uttered it but that his 
clemency opened bis enuft-box under my 
very nose.”’ 

“Ivan Vanderviteh,” said Ocvynd Paft- 
envitz, “his clemency did thaton purpose, 
He desired gn excuse to doom you to 








death.”’ : 
All were silent. - 
Presently Ana Paffenvitz remarked, 


“Offer him my head, my father; I cannot 
live without Ivan Vandervitch.” 

The old inan reflected. 

“J shail cut off nobody’s head,” said Oc 
vynd Paftenvitz, at length. “Necessity is 
the mother of invention. I bave become 
an inventor. Foliow me.” 

Ocvynd Paflenvitz took his pocket, and 
led the way from the room. They tra 
versed many and corridors, and 
entered the sinall apartments where the 
beheadings of the household were usually 
done. It wasdraped in red, notto show 
blood. 

Before theui was asort of stand, with a 
wooden top, 

“Ivan Vandervitch, examine this,” said 
Ocvvnd Paffenvitz 

lvan Vandervitch stooped down, looked 
intently at his future father-in-law, and 
stniled. 

Ocvynd Paffenvitz moved the top. In an 
instant Ivan knelt down. The top moved. 
It had alLole in it, and the front fitted to 
the back by little wedges or dovetails, 

When Ivan had placed bis chin upon the 
table, bis father-in-law fitted the back 
against bis neck. Before him a looking- 
ygiass ran upward from the fluor, reflecting 
the tront of the box, so thatthe bebolder 
fancied he could see the back. It appeared 
to the horrified Ana Paffenvitz that the 
head of her betrothed rested on the table, 
severed from its bedy. Old Ocvynd Paff- 
envitz powdered the tace with rice flower 
an? fastened a neat white frill around the 
neck. The illusion #as complete. 

“We shall certainly contrive to play a 
little trick on his clemency this tin.e,’’ said 
the parent of Ana Paflenvitz, who had 
fainted as he bore ber from the room. 

Shortly after his clemency inquired tor 
Ocvynd Paffenvitz, He appeared in his 
presence. 

“My commands ?” roared his clemency. 

“They are accomplished,” said the head 
steward. “Come with me.”’ 

They entered the room of decapitations. 
There stood the head upon the table, deatti- 
white and awful. His clemency regarded 
it 

“Insolent sneezer, theu sneezest at me 
no more !"’ he said. 

He fancied the eves flashed upon him a 
look of batred, and he strode frum the 
rewotan. 

That night he emptied the samover 
thrice, and in the darkuess of the hours of 
sluimber called for tea. 

Shortiy after, Ana Paffenvitz married a 
foreigner, who came trom America. His 
nose was immense ; hisbair light; his name 
was Sam Sinith. Noone but Oevynd Paff- 
Vitz and his daugbter know tbat the hair is 
a wig, the nose wax. Under them lies 
hidden the curly black 1ocks and square 
snub of Ivan Vanderviteh. The ingenious 
invention lies shattered in atoms. The 
secret rests in the hearts of three people, 
who nod over their tea, but say nothing. 
The tyrant lives, but he remembers that 
look which the dissevered bead gave him, 
and mutters in bis sleep the name of Ivan 
Vandervitch. 

_—- 

PUNISHMENT IN OLDEN TimeEs.—During 
the session of tue English Parliament, 1531, 
one Richard Rouse, a cook, on the 16th of 
February, “poisoned some soup in the 
Bishop of Rochester’s kitchen, with which 
seventeen persons were mortally infected ; 
and one of the gentleinan died of it, and 
Some poor people that were charitably fed 
With the remainder were also infetted, one 
woman dying. The person was appre- 
hended, and by Act of Parliament pvison- 
ing was declared treason, and Rouse -vas 
attainted and sentenced w be boiled to 
death, which was to be the punisiment of 


poisoning for all times to come. The 
sentence was executed in Simitufield soon 
alfter.”’ 


“In a house in Paris, in 1673, oceupied by 
a woman named Mabree, tue corpses of no 
less than sixty-two infants were found in 
and about ber Louse; she was sentenced to 
ve shut up in an iron cage with sixteen wild 
cats and suspended overa siow fire. When 
the cats became inturiatea with beat and 
pain they turned their rage upon her; and, 
after thirty-five minutes of the must borrizle 
suflerings, putting an end to her existene-; 
the whole of the cats dying at the same time, 
Or Within two ininutes after.” 

OO. Se 

_A CLASS In mental arithinetic was ques- 
toned concerning the number of men 
required to perforin a certain piece of work 
ina specified time. The answer given was, 
“Twelve men and two-thirds.” A bright 
lad, perceiving the oddity of two-thirds of a 
ian, iustantly replied, “Twelve men and a 
boy fourteen years old,’’—fourteen being 





beld. Finaity the veautiftul Ana Paften- 
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hey su ed : be burst inw tears. 
“Ivan Vandervitch,” the old man said, 


two-thirds of twenty-one, the legal age of 
ian Lood. 
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sANK PRESIDENT (to applicant for® a 
Rit iim rt “Well, v iz wan, I like your 
okKS, Dut we hav to be very careful in 
Sseieciing clerks. I will examine your 
relerences, however, and vou may call t- 


inorro® for an answer.” Applicant—*‘All 
right, sir. That will give me time to find 
Out something about you and the cashier.” 
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FORTUNE AND LOVE. 





BY £. 1. TENNEY. 





Let me live without fortune i! Providence will it, 


For joy can be found where small treasure ts sned ; 


Those who bear a full cup are most fearful to spill ir, 
And oftentimes walk with the narrowest read. 
I care not though fate may deny me profusion, 
If earth will butshow me some rays from above ; 
Tell me not that God's light isa dreary illusion— 
I could live without fortune, but not without love! 


Ub! ‘tis pleasant to know there are beings about us 
Who tane the most erquisite strings in our heart, 
To feel that they would pot be happy without us, 
And that we, in our loneliness, sigh when we part. 
(oh! there's something divine in the thought that we 
cvensh 
A star-beam within us, that shines trom above— 
To know, that if all the world gives us should perish, 
The greatest of fortune still dwells in our love ! 


Oh! ‘tis glory to feel that we live tor some others, 
That self ts not all we depend on breiow, 
That affection yet links us to sisters and brothers, 
Whose faith will be constant, come weal or come 
woe. 
Thongh the vulture of troubles may harass our bosom, 
Neer fear while our spirit is fea by the dove ; 
Let the desert of lite xive eternity’s blossom, 
And we'll live without fortune, while favored by 
love ! 


a a 


A MAN’S RESOURCES. 








If a man wishes for bank accommoda- 
tion, and is asked, ‘‘What are your re- 
sources ?’’ it is understood to mean, ‘‘What 
stocks and other investments are at your 
command?’’ Just as we may say of a man, 
‘‘He is worth so much,’’ we refer to noth 
ing that is worthy or unworthy in his char- 
acter, but merely tothe real and personal 
estate that he owns. 
is desirable to have large pecuniary re- 
sources, for a great many good things may 
be done with money ; but if we have no 
other aim in life than the process of accu- 
mulation, and hoard our gains instead of 
putting them to use, loving our money 
simply Secause it is money and belongs to 
us. we may be, of all men, most miserable. 
There are other passions which are of 
greater peril to society, but there is nothing 
meaner than avarice. A man of business 
will become very spare and lean in his 


soul, however he may expand in bodily | 
girth, if he has no othe; resource but mak- | 
ing money. When people come together, | 


and their talk is of nothing but stocks and 
bonds, and securities and dividends; when 


they think of nothing else, and care for 


nothing else, it is a sign of intellectual and 
moral collapse. 
for one to become so absorbed in secular 
pursuits as to make him indifferent to the 
delights and duties of home. Every man 
owes something to his wite and children be- 
sides supporting them. The shop and the 
office, with all their associations, should be 
devoted to something more elevated and 
inspiring. You often meet with pe-ple who 
say, “I have notime for anything,”’ when 
the trouble is that they do not know how to 
use their time. If they had anything to do 
which really interested them, any resource, 
any purpose outside of the routine of buzi- 
ness, they would find time enough for it. 
The fact is, that very many of our working 
men and business men have nothing to fall 
back upon after the labor of the day is over. 
In the course of the evening they read the 
newspaper, or seem to read it ; but if you 
ask them, after they have finished, what 
they have been reading about, very possibly 
they can tell you nothing,except that Sulli- 
van has mauled somebody ; that the Arion 
has beat the Whallipogs at base-ball; or 
some other matter of equal importance. | 
The social resources of our towns and vil- 
lages are not wiat they should be. In our 
fashionable watering places they have their 
costly casipos for athletic sports and games, | 
which are not, strictly speaking, athletic ; 
for eating and drinking, and smokipg anc 
talking, and betting and flir.ing ; but it is 
only here and there that you find in our) 
smaller towns a public library,and reading- 
room, and lecture-hzll, and arrangements | 
tor-géneral social intercourse and whole- 
some amusements. Among the innumer- 
able branches of popular science there may 
be some one to which the wealthy man of | 
leisure is specially attracted, and when we 
consider with what freedom and thorough 
ness such astudent may prosecute his in- | 
hard to conceive of 4 
resource Lord 
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vestigations, it is 
more attractive t{osse the 
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P LA 
means, and it is » this fact that the worid 


s indebted for the great telescope which 


bears his name. Humboldt wasa rich man 
and devoted his wealth to the acquisition of 
the vast and varied stores of knowledge 


which Le has embodied in his works. If he, 


Ov many accounts, it | 


[t is a melancholy thing | 


had wasted his substance in riotous living, 
he would not have been able to begin the 
writing of “Kosmos” at the age of seventy- 
five, and complete five bulky volumes by 
the time that he was ninety years old. 

It the inventive faculty is born in a man 
be would be very unwise to suppress it, 
merely because he is in po need of a money 
return for his work ; let him give it tree 
and gratis to the world, with no restrictions 
of patent or royalty ; be will have a double 
reward in the pleasure which the exercise 
ot his powers has given him, and in tie 
esteem and gratitude of those whom he has 
blessed. 


for any of these pursuits, he has an unlail 
ing resource in being able to hel» those who 
are engaged in Jiterary and scientific labors. 
The word patronage has acquired an un- 
pleasant flavor, because of the way in 
which it was once dispensed, and the truck- 
ling with which it was accepted ; but there 
need be no superciliousness in conferring, 
and no humiliation in receiving the help 
and countenance of those who have been 
favored by fortune, when it is extended to 
those who are engaged in any noble work. 
There is another agreeable and useful 
department in which the rich may find a 
field for the exercise of their taste, 
cultivation of their physical and 





mental 


ren soil, converiing the wild pasture into 
| fruitful fields and beautiful gardens, culti 
valing the choicest truit and the rarest flow- 
ers; raising clean stock, improving the 
breed of domestic animals, and teaching 
the neighboring farmers, by both precept 
| andexample, how to doutle their crops. 
What is called a ‘fancy farm,’’ properly 
managed, may be made to yield a fair 
profit, but the main benefit lies in the stim- 


| who farm it for a living. 

There is one thing further of great import- 
ance to which we can only allude before 
closing, and that is, the identification of our 
men of substance with the local aflairs of 
the p.ace where they live. and the general 
_ concerns ot the country at large. Some of 
them are beginning to put their hands to 
politics, and nowhere is the influence of in- 
| telligent and disinterested men 
needed. They are not supposed to care for 
“the spoils,”’ and are not very likely to have 
any private interests which they wish to 
subserve ; at least, not so likely as the 
greecy and ambitious men who make poli- 


| tics a trade. 


— —————— 


. Grains of Gold. 


Tem ptation—The test of soul. 
Caretulness—The core of economy. 
Always be in haste, but never in a hurry. 

A company attitude is rarely anybody's 
best. 

Observe system in all you do and under- 
take. 

The agitation of thought is the beginning 
of truth. 

Do not fear to be singular,and do not aim 
to be oft. 

It you feel angry, beware lest you be 
come revengefal. 

Want of care does more 
want of knowlege. 

The frown of a triend is much better than 
the smile of a fool. 

A punctual man can always find time; a 
negligent one nerer. 

Simplicity of character is the natural re. 
salt of profound thought. 

He who pretends to be everybody's par 
ticular friend, is nubody's. 

Practical education implies the art of 
massing active aud usefal what we Jearn. 

Praise is the best anti-friction grease. 
Srmpathy is the must emollient ointment. 

Faith isa humble, self-denying grace; 
it makes the Christian nothing in bimself, and all lu 
Got. 

He that winketh with one eye and seeth 
with the other, I would not trust him though he were 


damage 


srotoer. 
Make people happy, and there will not 
be half the quarreling or 2 tent part of the wickeda- 


my 
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Time! Time past is a bitter memory ; 
e present aconmetant strugsic time to come 4 
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Order and method are the conjurers by 
if ine 


whose sid a man of very average abilities may, 
wes, secure to hineelf the blessing of never being 


burried. j 


than | 


When a rich man has no taste or ability | 


and the | 


powers, and that is, in redeeming the bar- | 


ulus and knowledge which it gives to those 


more | 
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Femininities. 
~ Lave is the piety of the affections. 


14 miles in ome day. 

Rasping with a file brings no polish, so 
scorn bricgs au love, 

There are more than 2,500 lady physi- 
clans in the Untted Mates. 

The number of young lady physicians in 
teermany be rapilly lucreasing. 

The wite isthe shoe, the husband 
fuot : the shoe should turn with the foot, 

There is nothing more exquisitely lovely 
than a woman in white tn the moonlight, 

A woman may be greet by chance ; but 
never wise nor good without taking pains for it. 

A flower girl—Rhoda Dendron ; a musi 
eal giri—Sarah Nate : a profound girl—Mettie Phy- 
shes. 

The great argument,says Disraeli, against 
the admission of women to pullic positions, is her 
inability te be punctual, 

Jacksonville, Fla., comes to the front 


with a lady whe las been a wife, a mother, a widow, 
and a wife again, all in one year, 





the 


The Empress of Austria recently walked | 





Do be ready in time for church; if you | 


don't respect yourself sufficiently to be punctual, re- 
spect the feelings of other people. 

“What objection is there to young ladies 
kissing their poolles 7°' asks a fair inquirer, 
that we iL now of —if the poodle can stand It, 


None 


more intelligent than 
They bave won ail the prizes this year, 


| Mis-tesippl appear to be the 


met. 
A crown of fragrant roses is cast away, 

and one of naked thorns clasped to ber breast, by the 

woman Whe takes Use vows of the Order of Sisters of 

St. Domibuic. 

| Karl—‘*Mamma, mayn't I go into the 

while? The boys say there's a 
Mamma—**Well, yes: but don't 


| streec fora littl 

| comet to be see a.” ” 

| go too we-ar."* 

| Far sweeter music to a true woman than 

| the tone of a harp or plano touched by her hand are 
the cheerful voices of bustand and children, made 

| Joyous by her presence, 

Pretty teacher—‘Now, Jolnny Wells, 

can you teil me whatis meant bya miracte?’* Johnny 

—**Yes, teacher) Mother saye if you don’t marry 

the new paren “teili be a miracie.*’ 

A woman iu York county, this State, was 
choked ts death, recently, by her false teeth, which 
became Alseplaced while che was asleep, and lodged in 
her throat 60 as to close the windpipe. 
| Women are the poetry of the world in 

the same sense as the stare are the poetry of heaven. 
Clear, light-ziving, barmouious, they are terrestrial 
planets that rule the destinies of mankind, ; 
A dose of arsenic was taken recently by 
keep 
The 


a Hiram, Mo., girl because her lover failed to 
an engagement to meet her at a skating-rink, 
speedy attention of 4 phy ician saved her life. 

The smelling-bottle must go if the emi- 
nent doctors are correct who declare that (he whole- 
sale use of ometiing-salte binpairs the olfactory nerves, 
so that the vietim cannot distinguish cologne from 
acalertila. 

A negro servant at Baltimore, who has 


The women pupils in the University of | 


| 


| Arkansas 


ene 


FPhlasculinities. 


Thomas Jolly Death is the name of a Lon- 


don lawyer. 


Children are the strongest pillars of the 
temple of wedded love. 


The materialist who only believes what 
he knows, has a very short creed to recite. 


New York city has a clergyman who re- 
celves no salary, but supports bimeelf by speculating 
in stocks. 

Chickens near Paris are dying of con- 
sumption, which they caught frum a man who cared 
fur them. 

“Yes,’’ said Jones, ‘‘when ,my wile gets 
inad she reminds me of a veesel under way.'' *‘How 
so 7° inquired Smith, ‘Because she's got her rancor 
up.** 

A minister at Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton Verritory, has lerthis charge rather suddenly, 
taking withhim everything portable belonging to the 
church, 

Dr. MeCosh, of Princeton, is of the opin- 
jon thata child's mind is beet @tted for the begin- 
ning of achoul education when the child is twelve 
years old, 

Paran Stephens began life as a scullery 
boy, and died worth $5,000. (0. Hise widuw hea been 
a good manager, aud the estate ls now worth twice 
that sum. 

‘The Chisel Can't Help Her Any,” is 
hie mother’s memory 
Dux- 


the inseription on a stone to 
erected by a plous and philusophic resident of 


bury, Mas«e«. 
A German paper says: ‘‘Switchman 
Schultz was caught ty the wheelsof a locomotive 


yesterday and inetently killed, A similar accident 


befell Lim last year. 

A colored man residing in Little Rock, 
shoe 
been 


in business as a 
now 


atuclled law while 
dealer, was admitted to the bar, and has 
elected a poller justice, 

A Brooklyn man got a divorce from his 
wife sone time ago, 204d now he has married lis mo- 
ther in-law. Thibe looks ae 
the lion and the lamt bad grazed the target. 

First citizen 
the evenings now 7" 


theugh the prophecy about 


“Youalways stay homein 


Second cithzen: **Yes:; my 


| wi e's father gave ber five hundred dollars fora birth- 


| Visit of the Kuestan war ehip Strelok to 
| was the leaking out of the fact that the 


| the volume whic be to te std 


| collectors bad tar io the top of bi 


just been sent to jail for larceny, was found, by a de- | 


tecrtive, arrayed in one of ber mistress’ silk dre Bats, 


and lvaded down w'th Jewelry, while watching her 
old mother chop woud, 
Princess Beatrice, of England, has re 


ceived from the Isle of Wight Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tien, of which she is president, a wedding present In 
the form of a silver bee, whose back and wings are 


studded with diamonds, 

The elaborate used 
where a frosted surface is desired, is said 
of powderes glass. The gicla who manufacture 
cards, and breathe the sharp particles of glass, 


early, of soon become helpless invalids, 


Disobedience Jost us an Eden of flowers, 


on cards 

to consist 
the 
dle 


4tte2 ” 
. ao 
if ing 


bat trod ha replaced ithvan Batten of love, We 
sometimes wander irom ite shades > but when weary 
and worn by the conflicting cares of this world, we 


creep ack, with thankful hearts, to that one spot, 


forever green in the desert of life. 

Tie saddle of the ancient Queen Bertha, 
of Bargundy, iv ‘a most caumbrous ma- 
it kept in great date in the 
It appears from the style of this saddle that 


Aearrited as 
chine parish 


church. 


} 


day present, and iim teaching ber how lo play draw 
poker,’ 


It is stated that one of ihe resulta of the 

New York 
Kussian sea- 
man earns more in a year than the American seaman 


does lua month, 


A unique coptribution is about to be made 
to French literature. The greatest writers of France 
are cach to conmtribate an unpublished work to a it- 
for the relief of the 
unemployed in Paris, 


The smallness of the contributions so sur- 
prised some of the officers of a MebDuffe, Ga. chureh, 
that they decided to be a liith more watehiul, Their 
Vigilance resulted in the divcovery that one of the 
hat. 

The danger of even playfully throwing 
things at per liiaetrated in Cape Elizabeth, 
Me., recently, where, while ekylarking, a young 
man threw acane at hisetriend, the end of which en- 
tered his eye, not only destroying the eight, but also 
puncturing the lid, 

Young wife: “Inever knew my hus- 
band to lose his presence of mind except onee, and 
that was when we were married It wastouw absurd, 
and ittook lim nearly five 
minutes to find the ring. (nd bachelor (ertiniy): 
“Perhaps your husvand realize? bie Lnwinent dan- 
wer, 


As 


a, Wa 


Ile was as pale asa sheet, 


madam 


there are some flowers which you 


| should smell tut elightly tveatcact all that is pleasant 


therswlee, cmita what 


there are 


in them, aud whiel, if goa daw 
Is unplessant aud wetion ” some men 
with whom a slight a qaaintance le quite suMictent to 
draw out all that be agreeatle; intimate one 
funeale, 


mw ierrte 


would be uneatisfactoury as 


Out of 596 girl graduates, it is said, who 


have passed throush Saeear College, lags than one- 
third are married, ant one of the ‘unappropriated 
blessiuges, ** hewn asked for an explanation, said 
tbat -uch girl+ as heteeclf did nAcare to marry men 
who were their inteltlertual inferlora, while distin- 
guished men u y preferred as wives women who 


in Queen Hertha’ + day it was the fashion for ladies to | 


industri- 
“she spun as 
the 


ride man-like This roval lady wasa most 
itisreiated of ber, that 
distaff was planted on 


gs prereun 
she rode, aud Uiat her 


pommel 

The public hiring out of children to the 
lowest Hiader ell goes on tn 
Berne. A heart-rending case of this kind is reported 
from Kiel, where the public crier, despite the tears 


and entreaties of the whiuwed mother, ‘*placed’* her 


tour young children of 0, 4,6and 2 years, for 2%, 41, 
# 2nd 76 frames respectively for the remainder of the 
year, thus separating the whole family for fear lest 
the weetchbed woman become a burden upon the 
town, 

The fashionable girls of this city have 
taken up the fiddle and the bow, 
what she declares io a Stradivarius, 1%) years old. 
She has hat itinisid with pearl. The addition has 
4 ite tone Still, that don’t matter, 
andcan eay that 


ruin- since she 


has made the inetrument an oddity, 


nearly 97. An 


waea favorite of Paganini 


t has beer ther enthustast hia 


that shee SGeciares 


a 641+ 


Its present extraordinary tone may be due to the fact 


that it is all tied up with old gold ribbons. 

A woman entered a second-hand store in 

~ . 4 y. a 1 : VW 

4 
: 
sk a " 
P ; ke 

strike a bargain, ani passed to the street, re- 

marking ‘You God mure humbug in the world 


every day.*’ 








were not rem katy gifted 


Washington, this State, 
trom the field tu the 
lv becoming sick, 


near 


to take lie 


A farmer 


having oecastor 


a 


stable, owing to the anima 

unthinkiogly left ble (laner baslet behind, whieh he 
Was surprised to fod on returning several days later 
had been carefully guarded ali the whole by his dog, 
which would not move from t situale, although 


several neighbors tried ty both frighten and coax him 


| @Way 


the Swiss Canton of | 


tlon «ith a reporter of that city, 


one young girl has | 


j 


A gentleman with four ears, two on each 
side of bis head, attracted the attention, recently, of 
couversa- 
“Tam 7 
jeryone many experiments, 


pedestrians on 4 san Francisco street. In 
hie sald: 
yours of age,and have us 
which demonstrated that Lean hearequally weil with 
jvar open he wae of the 
acute hearing, 


éah of my eare, witli ail 


that "he frvesteo tlhe mest 


ving 


opinion 
probably, of any per 


The King of Italy was 17 years 


old be- 


forea kingdom of Italy existed The King of the 
Gsreeks je the founder s ‘ivuasty Tie Crear as- 
cen ded the throne of a mardered predecessor, The 
Funperors of Austria a04 Brazil derived their tities, 
in the fir j tance, § at f abdication in 
their favore equent uf re tlo The Kings 
 « 1. =* le mt Portuga! al tarted tn life as 
younger son the King of Ieumark as « dista 
Dry good ' — ee 
sy 
at tle 4 . I in) «6©wwould 
take are of the reset fit oe ing man, | don't 
want you for a cieTa l wants lor a partoer, 
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NEW VORK NEWS. 

enw £ 
Myles at the Mrongholds. 
Parents. liems of Interest to All. 





Small Points for 





Upon fickle nodes and fitful atmospheres 
the tropical sun of suminer has set the 
blazing insignia of a final settlement. 

Traveling toggery in all its phases, is an 
incident of the hegira of June. The broad, 
substantial belt with auimoniere 
laine accessories is an invariable 
paniment to toilets for general service. 

Tinsel-trimmed suits of Tricot share favor 
with the costuines of Khayyam cloth dra- 
peries in current vogue. Straight draperies, 
relieved by rows of stitching and orna- 
mented by any buttons are a new conceit 
of the season's modes, 

Jacketa of brown jersey webbing with 
braid and buttons of gold have waistcoats of 
coru webbing cross-braided with brown 
and gold, and are worn becomingly over 
akirta of coru woolen lace, and a sash dra- 
pery of soft brown surah. 

Scores of sun bats with velvet-faced brits 
trimined with 


and chate- 
acooin- 


and towering crowns, inuch 
fluffy tips and filisry lace, are in 
tien, though the “Cowes” cap an 
creation matching the material, of the cos 
tune, isthe ‘tony’ conceit for yachting or 
Roa Voyage. 

The “Alameda” is the latest parasol, and 
is Just the reverse of the canopy top, its ribs 
being depressed inthe centre around the 
aiick, intead of rising toa pont around the 
top. 

An ideal frock for a lady no longer vouny 
isa robe of black ¢ lace draped 
over biack satin rit lanes, 


retails 
Phe sitin skirt 
hasoverlapping tucksexterdingelehitinehes 
above a black satin balayouse box pleating 
around the bottous. The lace foruos a narrow 
tablier on the front breadth, overlapped by 
side robes which disappear under back dra- 
peries, looped over the plain satin skirt, 
this made boullent by a street 
The corsage of matin iscovered with lace de- 
fining a narrow waisteoat of satin. 
double sleeves of lace 
slieove extending to the wrist, the other fal- 
ling loose to the elbow. ‘The collar is very 
high, of lace-covered satin, and fastened by 


over satin, one lace 


adoubie square clasp of cut steel sur- 
rounding @ facet of cut jet. A’ similar 
belt at the | 


clasp of larger size fastens the 
waist-line. Profuree cascade bows, flofs and 
epaulettes of black satin ribbon adorn this 
peetic and dignified robe of ceretnony; tor 
although not so termed, it is suyyvestive 
only of full-dress occasions. 

At the inoment, there is a return to popu- 
lar favor of ribbon a8 a bonnet trimming. 
The ribbons are of velvet, satin, gauze or 
corded silk, and are arranged in sets of 
loops rising pyramidally on the point ofthe 
crown, ordrooping from the top of the same, 
over tie front. 

The colors combined most trequently in 
yachting vostumes are dark-blue and deep 
red, the frock being blue,and its waist-coat, 
cuffs, collar, pocket-straps and parements 
red. Gold braid 
sone Of these suits. 

The summer tabrics are on the 
They seem as if woven of sunlight 
shadow, with breezes for shuttles, and seat- 


is sparingly used over 


counters, 
and 


tered over with flowers aud leaves in 
dreamy, va®ishing effects. 
There are quantities of fine Haniburg 


eubroideries, suitable for dress skirts and 
bodices on the dry-goods counters just now 

that are selling for 75e aad $1.00 the yard 

just such embroideries as were sold last 

season, and the first of this for 282.00 and 
5.00 per yard. 

The etamines grow finer as the season ad- 
vances; and now they are broehe, with soft, 
dull colors, aid dead gold tinsel in Oriental 
designs and eflects, 

The pyramidal forms of trimming, which 
have not been in vogue for sone time, are 
revived this season, and are used in the 
formn of plaited gores inserted into the lower 
partof the skirt, usually upon the front 
only, the back generally being box-plaited, 
and hanging straight. raiding is also 
used in the saine way, and velvet put on 
flat, but mounted upon the points by a 
pendent motif, or surinounted by theapron 
drapery. 

General utility suits of sumrner silk of 


exquisite fashioning and finish are fur- | 
Nished lo ineasure at figures which barely 
cover the original inaterial cos!. 

All the bues of the rainbow are repre- 
sented in the tale service f the period; 
and strange to say, * eofthe rarest and 
ost ull jue w bers ware are ¢ ina 
t ba fr 1A ~ i 
by i i} -ftists, . af 

ae e -_- 

AYER ss Cherry lVectora ovaria I 
lieves, and often cures, consumption and 


whooping cough. Try it. 


prepara- | 
English | 


tournure, | 


It has 


THE SATURDAY 
re Cupid's Triumph. 


BY HENKY FRITH. 


a 


F all worldly transactions, perhaps the 

) one which least concerns any but che 

principals is marriage; and yet lew 
marriages please everybody, second tmar- 
riages especially. 

Why it would puzzle a conjurer to tell, 
but the fact remains, and in the case of Mrs, 
Vanstone’s re-marriage, after a long widow- 
hood, nobody was satisfied, Old servants 
sulked; relations looked black; Millie Van- 
stone retired to her roouw, drowned in tears; 
Charley stalked about the woods, pretend- 
ing to shoot partridges and squirrels, and 
avoided the step paternal presence as inuch 
as possible, 

“Ob, George, what shall I do?" said Mrs. 
Beveriey—which wasthe lady's new naine 
—ready w ery.” 

“Don't mind ‘em, my dear!" said the 
squire, with agrect, rolling jaugh, ‘They 
are only children; they'll grow wiser as 
they grow older.”’ 

But the squire’s determined good humor 
aggravated bis step-children more than any 
amount of positive opposition would have 
done, and they made vo effort to conceal 
their feelings. 

“T never, never 
ther!’ said Millie. 

“My dear, he don’t want you to,” said 
Mrs. Keverley. 

“T can't endure the sight of hii!’ pouted 
Millie. “And Charley says exactly the 
sane thing.” 

“Charley is a disobedient, 
son! sobbed Mra. beverly. 

Kut here the squire himself came to the 
rescue, 

“Young people,” said be, “I don’t object 
to your inaking yvourselves as miserable as 
you like, but you mustn't torment your 
mother. Ll have sone of this!” 

Millie lost no tiie in carrying this revo- 
lutionary speech straight to ber brother. 

“Very well,said Cuarley, coolly; “we'll 
accept the challenge.” 
| “D'll notsubmic to his tyranny,” said 
Millie. “I've gota plan.”’ 

“So have 1,"’ said Charley, “lots of ’ein; 
only they don't seem to work when I try to 
| get them into practice.” 

“I've been writing to Louise Vane,’’ said 
| Millie. 

“Who the dickens is Louise Vane ?’’ 

“Oh, Charley!’ with a shocked look, 
“you inust know! Louise Vane—imy dear- 
est friend —the only person in ail the world 
who thoroughly understands ime !"’ 

“Itseems tome as if I had heard the 
naine belore, now you mention it,” said 
Charley, rumpling up his brown, curly 
lair, “But why should you write to 
her? and what basic got to do with our 
affairs?” 
| “She sympathizes so thoroughly with 

me,” said Millie. “She considers second 

tnarriage as sinfulas Ido. And she has 
, asked ine to come toher and stay as long es 
TT please, And there isa nice hotel in the 
Viliage, Charley; and ber father is very 
hospitable. And there isa tine eg 4 of 
trout, and delightful shooting, Louise 
writes, and plenty of agreeable society.” 

“Nota bad idea,’ said Charley, reflec- 
tively. 

So that very night the young people de- 
serted the shadow of the same roof that 
sheltered their hated step-father, leaving 
the orthodox letter on the traditional pin- 
cushion, 

“Oh, George! what shall we do?” cried 
Mrs. Beveriey, turning pale when she 
comprehended that her children were 
gone 

“Give’em their beads,” said the squire, 
composedly drinking bis coffee. ‘Never 
drive young colts with too tight a rein. 
| They'll be glad to come back in six weeks, 
or loss, see if they ain't.” 

“But its sucha fuss about nothing, 
said Mrs, Beveriey, half-laugbing, ball-cry- 
Mg. 

That's the beauty of it,’’ said the squire. 
“That's precisely whatthey enjoy!" and 
the jolly old fellow shook with laliybter. 

Louise Vane received her torimer school- 
inate with effusion. 

Iler father, «# stately, middle-aged 
gentieman, spoke afew kinaly words of 
weleome, 

“Ob, dear! said Millie, when she was 
alone w.th ner friend, “Ido hope we shall 
not disturb Mr. Vane.”’ 

“Nothing disturts papa,’’ said Louise. 
“He wili never think of noticing such chits 
as weare. Evers oid taaid and widow in 
the village bas tried to marry him ever since 
poor tnaintna died,"' 

“Hlow dare they!" said indignant Millie. 
“I think the legislature ought to pass a law 
! against second marriages. They are wicked, 

sinful; an outrage on civilization!" 

“Of course they are,” said Louise. “But 
don't worry darling. Keimember that you 
| are with ine now,” 

And the twocallow young doves fluttered 
into each other's arias, with renewed vows 
of eternal friendship. 

* * « * aa 





can call that fat inan fa- 


ungrateful 


” 


Three tnonths of happiness at Vane Lodge 
followed, Millie and louise read 
favorite authors together, and worked 
hideous Keusington screens and impossible 
curtains in crewels, 

And all this tiine neither she 
wrote a line to Mra. Beverly. 

“lam atraid they have discarded tim¢ 
lear that they never 
mided,witha leep 


nor Charley 


BALI Lhe poor iadgdy. 


J 
ean t lOorgive ine Sipe 
“My dear, don’t be a goose!’’ said the 
“You don’t regret our marriage,do 





their | 


' 


EVENING POST. 


“Never!” said Mrs. Beveriy,with a glean 
of spirit. 

“Neither do 1!" said the squire, laughing. 

But one day Mr. Vane called bis daughter 
into his study, with a serivus face, aud when 
she came out she was drowned in tears, and 
fled straightway to the Laven of ber dearest 
friend's room, 

“Darling !” cried Millie, “what is the 
matter? Tell me, I beseech you.” 

“The worse that could possibly happen!” 
cried Lonise, tragically. “Papa is going to 
inarry agai!’ 

Mille crimsoned to the very roots of her 

hair. 
“He told me so himeell,”’ said Louise, “I 
never stopped to ask Lins abo it was that 
was to desecrate our happy, bappy home. I 
just clasped my bands and eried, ‘Papa!’ 
and ran away, sobbing as if iy heart would 
break. Ob,and I bad #0 boped that when I 
was inarried we could stay on bere just the 
sane; but, with a step-mo.ler, of course, 
nothing will ever be the same !"’ 

“You married, Louise "' cried Millie. 

“Didn't he tell you? But it only 
happened this morning. Charley has 
asked ine to be his wife.’’ 

“But,” faltered Millie, “if your step- 
mother loved you very much indeed - 

“Fiddlesticks !" said Louise; “as if a 
step-mother could love one! Ob, I hate 
ber already! And you, tov, my poor 
wounded gazelle, will be driven from your 
retuge. If I could only ofler 
home—”’ 

“It's so good of you, darling !"’ whispered 
Millie. “But I don't really think that it 
will be quite necemary, because— 
because : 

“You're not engaged to be married, 
too ?” almost shrieked Louise, truck with 
a certain consciousness in her friend's face. 

“Yes, | am,’’g said Millie, hanging down 
her head. 

“And to whom, you precious little con- 
spiritor ?’’ 

“To—to your father !"' said Millie. “Ob, 
don’t blame me, Louise ; indeed I couidn’t 
help it!’ 

Louise was a little staggered at first, but 
she, too, was underthe glawor of love, 
and the two girls flew inte each other’s 
arins. 

“To think that you should be Iny step- 
mother!” said Louise. 

“And you ny sister-in-law!" chirped 
Millie. ‘But t dostare I don't know how 
to tell matnimna, after all that I have said 
about second marriages, you know.” 

“Let me tell ,iicr,’’ evaxed Louise. 
“Charley is going to take metosee her, I 
am to beber daughter, you know.” 

“And her stepgracnd-daughter at the 
Saine time,’’ gasped Millie. “Oh, dear! 
what relation are we going to belo each 
other?”’ 

Mrs. Beverley received the truants with 
— arins of weleome and congratulation. 
The squire laughed until his portly sides 
shook. 

“1 told you they would learn wisdom one 
of these days!"’ said be. 

But to this day the family have not 
settied the complex problew of their rela- 
tionship to each other, 

—————_ > 


HOW TO BE PRETTY. 


————_— 


VERY important item in personal 
A appearance isthe arrangement of the 

hair, and every woman should con- 
sider her own class of features in the choice 
of ber coiffure. There is nothing so 
foolish or detrimental to good looks as a 
inania for following any prevailing fashion 
of hairdressing, fur it stands t» reason that 
one style can no more suit all faces than 
one color will suit all complexions. To a 











you a} 





certain exteat Nature herself dictates how | 
the hair shall be dressed, since she gives | 


curly locks to some and simooth ae 
a | Consumption, Catarrh, 


tresses without even the suspicion o 
wave or aringlet tothe others, and very 
frequently the owners of the former would 
give anything in their power to get rid of 
the curls, while those who have the latter 
spend half their time with irons and 
papers and pins in the endeavor to coax 
their hairinto tendencies and babits utterly 
contrary to its nature. So much for feimi- 
nine follies! 

There is no doubt that where hair does 
curl naturally it is #0 beeoming as to make 
a plain 
well-formed head, tolerable features and 
complexion, and the kind of hair that 
clings pretty sinootbly to the bead, thereby 
expressing rather than biding its shape,and 
curls softly at the ends, there is nothing so 
pretty. A woman who has this kind of 
hair can wear it naturally to ber life's end, 
and it will never look unsuitable or out of 
place. But there is another sort of curl in 
some hair, it is crisp, and rough, and frizzy, 
and curls close up to the roots. This, if 
allowed to grow long, is very difficult to 
nanage and also to keep clean, but it has a 
beauty of its own, and should be cut rather 
snort, frequently washed, daily if possible, 
and allowed to curl all over the head. Of 
course it must be combed, but it needs the 
brush far more than the cousb. 

Straight hair should be braided,or plaited, 
or arranged in loops and bows, A woman 
whose head is broad and flat should wear 
her hair in a coronet of plaite on the top. 
This remedies the little defect of torination, 
and gives dignity and grace, Sometimes 
when the hair is very long and abundant it 


can be divided into three plaita, one carried 
ver the top of th ad, one forming a 
! klace round thie iroat, and the other 
irranged at rT 4 Vue r two iong 
pialls hang y «al A tie ce BOW the 
length of the lair nit ¢ head sho ild be 


very perfectly shaped, or will not bear 
this inode of coiffure. 


The fashion now prevalent of combing all 


face aimost comely, and given a | 








the hair up to the top of the head necessi- 
tates 4 pretty nape of the neck and a 
delicately tormed head. If there is either 
lack or prominence of the organs at the 
back it is plainly shown, so ladies had 
better beware how they follow this fashion, 
unless they wish to lay bare their strong 

ints and weak nesses tothose who indulge 
fn habits of observation. American women 
are noted among the nations for not suitin 
the fashion of their bair to their persor 
peculiarities, and it is a point on which 
they can improve immensely if they can 
but get rid of the for being jast 
like every body else that usua!ly dominates 
them. 

-_—> oe 
Can Bright's Disease Be Cured? 

Mr. Geo. W. Edwards is a well-known 
Philadelphian, now in middle life. His 
father was one of the most public spirited 
nen of the Quaker City, and did much to 
improve the place by the erection of a 
uuuber of hotels and other costly edifices, 
Mr. Edwards, Sr., died about twerty yéars 
ago of Bright's Disease, and »0 did his wite. 
The present Mr. Edwards thus inherited 
the disease and at an early riod in his 
life became aconfirmed invalid with but 
little hope of recovery. 

A gentleman connected with the presa, 
who was threatened with the same disease 
and had heard of Mr. Edwards’ -ecovery, 
recently called upon him and gives the 
following account of his interview: To the 
question if be had really been as great a 


sufferer as represented, Mr. Edwards 
replied: 
“Yes, I had Bright’s Disease. My father 


and mother died with it. So did twoot my 
brothers. It caineon meslowly, I 

inuch albuinen and inany epithetical casts, 
which are the sure indications of the disease. 


| For three years ] was so prostrated as to be 


unab:e to attend to bus‘ness. 1 was utterly 
exhausted. Not only was I not able to 
walk with comfort, but actually could 
hardly walk atall. I hardiy averaged an 
hours’ sleep in the twenty-four. Nearly 
all the while I suffered with severe neuralgic 
vain in inv head and rheumatic pains in ny 
iointa, My digestion was miserable, I was 
nervous and continually disturbed. At the 
St. George Hotel, where I lived, I found it 
impossible to take my meals at the table, 
for my nerves were in such a state that the 
rattling of the knives and forks distressed 
me and compelled me to leave the dining 
room. The little I was able to eat was 
brought to my room. 

“1 wasin this exhausted condition when 
my friend, Mr. Arthur Hagan, of Front st., 
who had been nade a new man by the use 
of Compound Oxygen, said to me that be 
believed there would be some chance for 
me if I were to try that treatment. A 
drowning man will cateb at a straw and I 
caught at this in iny desperation, regarding 
it as little more than a straw. In about ten 
days after I began using it the severe pains 
in my head were greatly relieved, and 
before many more days they were gone. 
Then I began to gain strength. Gradually 
the rheumatic pains ‘vent away. My appe- 
tite improved. 1 soon became able to enjoy 
refreshing sleep. 

“For two months I took the Oxygen 
Treatment, daily gaining. When I first 
began to take it I was so weak that I could 
not inhale for more than ten or fifteen 
seconds. I began in March, 1882, and 
finished in May. By this time I was so 
well that I needed no more Oxygen. 

“Now Lamm ale to attend to iny business 
regularly and cheerfully. I live in the 
country and come totown every day. I 
Sleep soundly ; take a good deal of active 
exercise, eateverything I want acd my di- 
gestion is good.”’ 

A “Treatise on Compound Oxygen, con- 
taining a history of the diseovery and mode 
of action of this remarkable curative agent, 
and alarge record of surprising cures in 
Neuralgia, Bron- 
chifis, Asthina, ete., and a wide range of 
diseases, will be sent free. Address Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard 


| St., Philadelphia. 


- a) 

A LITTLE four-year older: ‘Mamma, 
why do people wear spectacies?”’ * Because 
their eyes are not good.” “Why are they 
not good ?”’” “Because they are born so,”’ 
“What is born ?” “Why, God makes them 
80 they cannot see weil.” “Well, why 
don’t God make then with spectacles 
then?” The mother had a cail in another 
part of the house just then. 





Humpbreys’ Homeopathic 


pacific No.28 


Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 


stration. from” over-work or other canses. 

@1 per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder, for $5. 
SOLD BY DRvUGGISTS or sent post paid on receipt of 
rice. Address, Humphreys° h 
edicine Co., 109 Fulton St., \ew York. 


JHONETIC SUORTHAND. GOsgvedby's 
Method for Self-lnstruction. Price, €1.0. 
Special Instruction by Mall, $i. Send stamp for 
Specimen Pages, ete. 
W. W. OSGOUDBY, Publisher, Bochester, N. Y. 
1 oe) ‘*Datsy’* Embossed cards for scrapbooks, with 
4g OUT 45-page illustrated annual mailed for 4ete«. 


instamps. tna Card Co., Box 274. New York. 
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y A MONTH. Agents want ” 
selling articles in the worid i 
ddress JAY ERONSON, Detroit 


Merphine Habit (ered te 18 
te 26 days. Neo pay till cured. 
Da. J. hreenwes | ehanon, Ohia. 





VY vaesers wanted. People’«F padia 


(" 
Send 2 cents for owt t at onee 


H. M. BROCKSTEDT, 113 Pine Street, St.Louls, Mo 


1 OORs Cardsand Scrap Pictures and elegant 6n- 
ger Ring l0c. Clinton Brus.,Clintonyvil'e Cet 
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Recent Book Issues. 








THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 





Humorous. 








Prof. Ray Lankester, of London, Eng., is 
said to be paring a review of Dr.Temple's 
Bani pton res (The Relations betweeu 
Religion and Science) tor the Fortnightly 
Review. 

Charles M. Kurtz's “Illustrated Art 
Notes of the National Academy” for 1885 
bas just been issued. It includes illustra- 
tive sketches of all the pictures exhibited 
the present year,list of exhibitors, names of 
members and other interesting and valua- 
bie art matter. Published by Cassell & Co., 
and for sale by Donald McKay, Phila. 

“Beyond the Vailey,”’ a sequel to “The 
Magic Staff” is mainly an auiobiography of 
Andrew Jackson Dacia one of the most 

rominent of American Spiritualists, 
While every line of the work may doubt- 
leas be found rich in interest to those of the 
author’s way of thinking, apart froin two or 
three chapters devoted to Mr. Davis’ imost 
extraordinary spirit-seeing and spirit-hear- 
ing experiences, its personal character 
would not bighly recommend if to the gen- 
eral public. With respect to the work as a 
whole, and as to its bearing on the spirit 
taitb, we bear testiinony to Mr. Davis’ evi- 
dent sincerity and perfect belief in all the 
strange and tn rious occurrences he re- 
Jates. Published in neatly bound form, 
and for sale by Colby & Rich, Boston, 
Maas. 

“Zoroaster” by F. Marion Crawford is an 
bisturical novel with the usual superstruc- 
ture of fiction based upon a toundation of 
truth. It begins with the tine of Belshaz- 
zar and is mainly located in Babylon, the 


story centering around the philosophic | 


high-priest from whom the book takes its 
title. The prophet Daniel is introduced, 
and altogether a most interesting attempt is 
made to .-~ the Oriental picture o. 
that day. In theematter of description ot 
Inanners,costuimes, places etc., picturesque- 


ness and all attainable accuracy have been | 


inost happily combined. The new idea of 
mnaking the novel an indirect ineans of con- 
veying valuable and interesting historical 
and social information is already a success, 
and such an excellent specimen of the sys- 
tein as **Zoroaster”’ will do much towards 
confirming, and rendering it additionally 
popular. Published in duodecimo, with 
neat pink and gold binding by Macmillan 
& Co., New York. For sale by Lippincott 
& Co. 

A timely book and a good book in every 
sense of the word is ‘‘Ten Laws of Health, 
and Protection Against Epideinic Diseases’’ 
by J. R. Black, M.D. Ittells how disease 
is produced or prevented, and in general 
serves as an individual and fainily guide in 
the matter of beaith and sickness, It is the 
work ota leading physician and has re- 
ceived the highest commendations from the 
best sources. its great aiin is to cover the 
whole ground of the subject and to do so in 
a way at once efiective and simple. Great 
pains are taken to make all pertectly clear 
to the reader,everything of a purely techni- 
cal character, whether as to syimptous, 
methods of treatment, etc., being rigorous- 
ly excluded. O1 course it nay not be a com- 
mgs substitute for the practical physician, 

ut so far as his place can be taken by a 
useful book,**Ten Rules of Health’’ does it. 
The additional chapters on epidemic dis- 
eases inerit just a8 much approval for their 
evident ability as the main body of the 
work. Large duvdeciino, 412 pages. Pub- 
lished and for sale by Lippincott & Co., 
this city. 

We have received Vol., 4 of “Ta'es From 
Many Sources”? which contains ‘The Ten 
Years’ Tenant’? by Walter Besant and 
James Rice; “Truth Triumphant” by Mar- 
garet Hunt; “‘Bones’’ by A. C. Doyie,*Two 
Plots” by Findlay Muirhead; “She Loves 
and Lies’? by Wilkie Collins: “The Siege 
of Berlin” from the French of Daudet; and 
“Patient Kitty’? by James Payne. This 
series of books has been very successful as 
it well deserves. The four volumes now 
issued contain twenty-eight tales by as 
wany different authors, Effort is nade to 
give a8 great variety as possible,at the same 
tine tnaintaining the character of the high 
class of authors selected froin. Published 
Inafinely printed volume of 265 pages. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, Publishers. 
For sule by Lippineott & Co, 


FRESH PERIODICALS. 


The June number of Babyhood a maga- 
Zine tor wethers,devoted exclusively to the 
care of infantsand young children, is re- 
plete with matter most useful to the class 
for whouw: intended. L. M. Yale, M.D. is 
tredieal editor, and Marion Harland editor 
of General Nursery topics. Published at 18 
Spruce St, New York. 

The Sanaturian is the only magazine in 
the country that may be said to treat of 
health matters asits speciaity. Its monthly 
contents are coutributed by the leading 
Writers of this country and England on 
these inest important subjects. All who 
take an interest iu the great questions back 
vf Ventilation, sewage, water supply, 
epidemic, general disease, etc., will tind 
The Sanatarian fully altpreast of the mvst 
@tvanced ideas. Published at 113 Fulton 
St., New York. 


THREE FISHERMEN. 

Three fishermen went gaily out into the North— 
Oat into the North ere the sun was high, 

And they chuckled with glee as they sallied torth, 
Resolved :o capture the trout—or die. 

For men will fish and men will lic 

About the fish they ‘*caught on the fiy,*’ 
Their Sunday-schvol lessons scorning, 


Three fishers lay under the trees at noon, 
And ‘‘blamed"* the whole of the finny race, 

Por never a nibble touched fy or spoon, 
And each sighed as he wet the hule in his face. 

For men will fish and men will lic, 

And the way they caught trout when nobody's nigh 
Is something to tell—in the morning. 


Three fishermen came into town at night, 
And their *‘speckled beauties’* were fair to see ; 
They talked of their *‘sports** with keen delight, 
The envy of all the fraternity. 
But men will fish and men will lie, 
And what they can't catch they're sure to buy, 
And never repeat in the morning 
-—-U. N. NONE, 
EP oo — 


A matter of cores—Apples. 

Sound sleepers—Persons who snore. 

Promissory notes—Orchestral tunings. 

A door belle—The pretty maid servant. 

Three of a kind—Lover, lunatic, and 
poet, 

A standing rule in cars—Hold on to the 
straps, 


By our sage—Uife is a disease of which 
one dies at last. 


A morally-conducted family should have 
an upright piano. 





Always ready to take a hand in conversa- 
tlon—Deat and dumb people. 

A small leak may sink a great ship, and a 
raw onion break up a court-ship. 

Why is a weathercock like a loafer? Be- 
cause it is constantly going round, doing nothing. 

A ring around the moon is generally a 
sign of rain, and a ring around the eye is a sign of a 
blow, 

Cats are not so much to blame, after all. 
Every dog has his day, and the cats have to take up 
with the nights. 

A Macon, Ga., paper says no mother-in- 
law has yet taken to the stand asa lecturer. Hasn't 
she, indeed % Ask the sou-in-law how wide of the 
truth this is, 


Listen to Your Wife. 
The Manchester GUAKDIAN, June 8th, 1583, says: 
At one of the 


“Windows 

Looking on the woodland ways! With 
clumps of rhudodendrons and great masses 
of May blossoms !!! ‘‘There was an inter- 
esting group. 

It included one who had been a ‘‘Cotton 
spinner,’’ but was now 80 
Paralyzed !!! 

That he could only bear to lie in a reclir- 
ing position. 

This refers to my case. 

I was Attacked twelve years ago with 
‘‘Locomotor Ataxy”’ 

(A paralytic disease of nerve fibre rarely ever cured), 
and was for several years barely able to get 
about. 

And for the last Five years not able to 
attend to my business, although 

Many things have been uone for me. 

The [ast experiment being Nerve-stretching. 

‘Two years ago | was voted into the 

Home for Incurables! Near Manchester, 
in May, 1882. 

I am no ‘‘Advocate’’; ‘‘For anything io 
the shape of patent’’ Medicines? 

And made mary objections to my dear 
wife’s constant urging to try Hop Bitters, 
but finally to pacify her— 

Consented ! ! 

I had not quite finished the first bottle 
when I felt a change come over me. This 
was Saturday, November 3d. On Sunday 
morning I felt so strong I said to my room 
companions, ‘I was sure I could 
“Waik ! 

So started across the floor and back. 


I hardly knew how to contain myself, I was all 
over the house. [Lam gaining strength each day, and 
can waik quite safe witheuut any 
*“eiek {°° 
»port. 
) choy ne at my own house, and hupe soon to be 
able to earn inv own living again. have been a 
member of the Manchester 
**Royal Exchange’* 
For nearly thirty sears, and was most heartily con- 
gratulated on going into the room on Thursday last. 
Very gratefully vours, JOUN BLACKBURN, 
MANCHESTER ( Eng.) Dec. 24, Ds. 
Two years later am pe: fectsy weil. 





Bw None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 
on the white label. Shun all the vile, poleouuus stuff 
with ‘‘Hop’* or **Hops’* ia their name. 





Parodies for June contains a number ot | 
excellent parodies on ‘Tennyson's “The 
Fieet:" Miss Taviler’s “My Mother;” and 
Hi Ainle.’sS liloquy, “Tu be or net to be.” 


4Lese€ are interspersed with notes which 


ake the parodies additionally interesting 
: lerarily valuable. Putlished by 
> | . Z 
h-eves & Turner, 196 Strand, London, Eng- 


and, 
- we 
EGoTis™ is an alpbabet with one letter. | 


A Liberal Offer. 


in time. Kidney diseases may be prevented 
by purifying, renewing, and invigorating 
the blood with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. When, 
through debility, the action of the kidneys 
is perverted, these organs rob the blood of 
its needed constituent, albumen, which is 
passed off in the urine, while worn out 
matter, which they should carry off from 
the blood, is allowed to remain. By the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the kidneys 
are restored to proper action, and Albu- 
minuria, or 


Bright’s Disease 
is prevented. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla also 
prevents inflammation of the kidneys, and 
other disorders of these organs. Mrs. Jas. 
W. Weld, Forest Hill st., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., writes: “I have had a complica- 
tion of diseases, but my greatest trouble 
has been with my kidneys. Four bottles 
of Ayer’s Sarsapari!la made me feel like 
a new person; as well and strong as 
ever.” W. M. McDonald, 46 Summer st., 
Boston, Mass., had been troubled for years 


with Kidney Complaint. By the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, he not only 


Prevented 


the disease from assuming a fatal form, 
but was restored to perfect health. John 
McLellan, cor. Bridge and Third sts., 
Lowell, Mass., writes: **For several years 
I suffered from Dyspepsia and Kidney 
Complaint, the latter being so severe at 
times that I could searcely attend to my 
work. My appetite was poor, und I was 
much emaciated; but by using 


AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


my appetite and digestion improved, and 
my health has been perfectly restored.” 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; Six bottles, 85. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U.S. A. 


R. DOLLARD, 
5I3 
CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. f 
Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 





TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAZD 
TOUPBES. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen vo 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 

FOR WIGS, INCHES. TOL PEERS AND SCALPS, 


No.1, The round of the INCHES, 
nead, No.1. From forehead back 
No. 2. From forehead as far as bald. 


over the headto neck. | No. 2 Over forcvhead ae 
No. 3. From ear to ear far as required, 
over the top. } No. % Over the crown of 

No. 4. From ear to ear the head, 

round the forehead. 
He bas always ready for sale a stifendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beautifully manufac- 
‘ured, and as cheap as anv estatdishment in the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 
Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ 
Mali. 


PERRY & CO.’S Steel Pens. 





OF SUPERIOR ENGLISH MAKE. 


Sample card, 24 different styles of Pena, wil! be sent, 
postpard, on receipt of 2h cte. Postage stamps received. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO. 


Sore AGents, 7) bpoapwat, New Yor. 


FREE, 08 si montis! 


Mostinteresting ivrary and family papers 

published. Each numter comtaice 16 mammoth pages ani 14 
columns, filled with ia’ sof in«tructive reading matier 
and beautiful illustrations. 
stories, sketehes and by the best sathors, wit and humor, 
useful miscellany, ete. Jt will be sent Free for Miz Monthe 
to any one who will send us Twenty-Bve Cents to pay posi- 
age and help pay the cost of this advertisement. This great ofler 
is mae solely to introduce the paperinto homes where it is not 
taken. Five subscriptions will be sent for $1.00. Address: 

6. BH. MOOKE & O0@., 27 Park Place, New Y ork. 





‘TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get SRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S factory ends, called 
Waste Embroidery. Forty cents will buy one ounce 


which would cost (ine Dollar in Skeins. All good 
silk and beautiful colors. Designs for 1 styles of 
Crazy Stitches inclosed in « package. Send! + 


cents in stamps or postal note to THE BRAINERD 
no I’ * P 





The finest Fashion Quarter ¢ runt 
prehending retiatne f . , 
fa suandf 


. 


for ar on rece tof ririy r 
_ a to MANAGER 


nailing expense 
New Y k eit mr, | 


Press Exchange, P. U. Box 2, 
74 Kearney St., Newark, N. J. Circulars aud corre- } 
spondence without charge. | 





& ARMST N CO... &i Market =t. Ia 
HIRES verte se.” Sn Root Beer. 

Packages, =» Makes ga ‘ 
age Sol ’ t - 
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| 
WANTED for DR. SCOTT'S 
dea ful Electric Corsets. 5a: 


Se DR. SCOTT. 842 Broadway St., MN. Y. 


y 


« Cards, 


7 New Scrap Pictures and I2 Hiddeu N , r 
Ove. Hawple Book Sc. L Jonesé&’'u., Nassau, N.Y. | principal pointsin the United s 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMNZR VEN - 


and Gentlemen's | 


t contains continued and short | 





Be Warned THE MERCANTILE 


TRUST CO., 


120 BROADWAY. NEW YORx 


CAPITAL $2,000,000. 
| TRUSTEE 
EXECUTOR, 
GUARDIAN, 
RECEIVER. 


Undertakes the CARF OF FSTATES. Is the 
legal depository for THUsT FUNDS, and allow 


INTEREST ON ALL ACCOUNTS 


DIRECTORS. 


LOUD FITZGERALD, Preston. 
JOUN T. TERRY, 
HENRY BK. HYDE, 
EDWARD EL. MONTGOMERY 
HW. A. HURLBUT, Www. M_IVINS 
it 











! Viee Presidents, 


Gi. MARQUAND J HAMDEN ROBB, 

A. LL. DENNIS, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
RUSSELL SAGE, WHITELAW REIT, 
H. M.AI LANDER J. F. NAVARRE 
SIDNEY DILLON Rich. IRVIN. Jr, 
NORVIN GREEN J. W. ALEXANDER, 
JOHN W. HUNTER, WW. L. STRONG, 
HENRY DAY, M. HARTLEY 
JAS. M. HALSTED Bh. F. RANDOLPH, 
Thos, T. FOCK ERI, JOUN J. Motuok, 
JAMES STOKES, Fr. BK. MON ROP, 

| FRED. L. AMES, FE. A. GUINTARI, 
BRAYTON IVES, WM H. Siant™M, 
GLOKGE L. RIVES. KF. WINSLOW, 





HENRY CC. DEMING TREASURER AND SECRETARY. 


VERMILYE & CO.. 


| Bankers and Brokers, 
16-18 NASSAU ST., NEW YORE CITY, 
DEALERS IN 


Investment Seeurities. 





| BVYANDSELL ON COMMISSION FOR 
| CASH OR ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES 
NEW YORK STOCK EX- 
CHANGE, PEPOSITS RECEIVED ANDES: 
TEREST ALLOWED ON BALANCES al B- 
| JECT TO DRAFT AT SIGHT. 


THE GIRARD. 


LIFE INSURANCE ANNUITY AND TRUST 
| COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 2020 Chestnut Street. 





INSURES LIVES AND GRANTS 
| ANNUITIES. ALSO, ACTS AS EXECU- 
| TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 

TRUSTEE OR COMMITTER, AND RE- 
| CEIVES AND EXECUTES TRUSTS OF 
| EVERY DESCKIPTION FROM THE 
| COURTS, CORPORATIONS AND INDI- 
| VIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON MONEY 
DEPOSITS. 


'SAFES IN ITS BURGLAR PROOF 
VAULT FOR RENT. 
| AMPLE ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 


THE STORAGE OF SILVER CHESTS, 
UNDER GUARANTEF, 
WILLS RECEIPTED FOR ANDKEPT 
SAFELY WITHOUTCHARGE., 
JOHN B. GARKETT, President. 
HENRY TATNALL, Treasurer, 
WILLIAM P. HUSTON, Actuary. 
MANAGERS: 
Thomas Ridgway, Williaus Mase 


George Taber, Hen), W. Richards, 

seth TE. Comls Dlenury LL. Ceaw, 

Wittinin PL Jeaks, John BKB. Cearrete 

HON. Burrouylia, Willian Hl, denka 

leane Jewies, Join Wananraker 

Joln A. Brown, Jr. (ato cher bispham. 
; ee a | x —— 1 

al ell 7 
| BANKERS, 
34 SOUTH THIRD ST. 


- ae | 


IssSUE COMMERCIAL ANG? TEAVELERS LET- 
IRRS OOF CRED 

BUY ANDSELEL BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON ALL 
PAKT= OF FI ROP 

NEGOTIATE STATE, MUNICIPAL AND RAIL- 
HoAtp ske OU RITIes 

BUY AND SELL GONERSNMENT Bonds AND 

s[Ttw Kos 


TRANSACTA GENERAL B.NKISG BUSIN RSs, 


123 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Members of the 
Philadelphia and New York Stock Exchanges, Con- 
nected uv private wire w i 
SPENCER TRASK &CO., 
70 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


STOCKS, BONDS AND OL CERTIFI- 
CATES 
Bought 1» . are 
x’ T , Y r y ‘ a 
BANKI ES ANI slack is 


No. 322 CHESTNUT St. Phila 


Mi er ft I 
Exchanges, Or 


1 aeur \ew 
York Bost ia 1 Balt 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Lates Fashion Phascs. 





Tt would seem te be almost adifficultinat- 
ter to be badly dressed at the presert imo- 
nent, judging from the number of pretty 
atviish materials and garments to be seen 
just now at the lealing Louses, We wit 
deacribe a few of the dregses minutely 
for they are exactly what those who 


nid be y wd to 


good gowns for lhe season we 


have. As, for exampie, anew and stylish 
black dress cnade with a plain front of 
striped black velvet and faille Francaise, 


the edge eut in leaflets and bordered with 


lace, the tra panier drapery of 
failie Francwuse tr 
large jetted baling The 
this drapery was uaique. 
forined two wings, Onoono side it was tied 
up high at the back of the waist with a 
bow. The bodice was of the striped 
velvet, witha plastron of jet. A dress of 


piece and 


nined with lace and 


arrangement of 


At the back it 


this kind e be worn on anv ©oceasion,. 
Canvas carries the dav, and especially of 
pretty tan canvas 


with the tunic 


the tan shade A was 


arranged in Krife-g atts, 
caught down by broad perpendicular bands 
was lett 


of yrenat velvet. The tiaterial 


plain at the ede, and it anne nore 
and more the teashion in Parts to utilize any 


seivedge there tay be ! thw wav. 
Another canvas dress of similar take 
had «a rough Knicker kor «tripe. The 


lewdioce had «a putt tf vest of satin, Wilh a 


Veivet eollar and = eullfs An apparent 
Bin plicity iress now i a anare and a 
delusion, for, on vestizgating any simple 


arraggermment, t proves t+ tee Frea.iv con 


plicated as in the ewe of a black falls 
Francaise boalicee, baving rows of lace 

Mertion Jet tnbe th ae WRT Se rue 
skill that it iende to ditnusinish the size of 
waist ; the frontis double breasted, with a 
P ifled iace gilet half the length, and 


jet drops. A tlack and) white striped siik 
skirt, witha bleek bodice and tunic over, 
was prurt “ 
liberally jetted on 
stone-colored 


iiariv stviieh, the sieeves very 
luce over milk, 

A beautiful aille Fran 
caise was trimmed with fine gold and arab 
passenienterie: butat the sides it had panels 
entirely of owois’ feathers, withan 
lhe skirt liada 


atthe waist, but was 


formed 


owl's bead at the top 


fulness 


slight puffed 


otberwise plain. A garden party gown 


was tnade of cream canvas, heving open 
worked Stripes, the 


unique fashion; ascart Went accoss tue front, 


drapery arranged in 
falling in long endsson either side, witha 
tasmel at the potot, while aloog the frout, at 
the edye of the skirt was a tand of brilliant 
green feathers, and the birds’ 
heads at intervals. 

A thost pert ct ¢ 
had the lace across the front of the pettioont 


Leopoha plore 
curt dress of cream satin 


draped over gold gauze, and the sides of the 
satin with 


raised velvet 


embroidered mauve grapes in 


Sliiwded: the satin train was 


bordered with this eonbroidery and bands 


of ostrich teathers. A black velvet ana 


satin gpowu bad rows ywathered black lace, 
the sleeves and plastron over red satin, and 
heavv talle of jet banging at the side. 

The litte Figaro jackets are some of the 


most elaborate addttionsto tnoderno fashions; 


+} , . , " 
ACHES UL Up it 


they are veritatle Spanish 
the centre of the back, in a rounded fori, 


nade either of wivite cl thw rkedin wei, 


or they areof jet pacieteton the cioth 


ee 


ones are of loopsof ciot! ithe jet they are 


either of a wired | fof beads to mateh the 


Sarne Sort ot colaroratsotl Spanish bails, 
Sometimes they are converted into manties 
by the addition of pice ace fastened with 
a beit rotund the wast ans! a S ves 

A chafmiuing tu antl for manties 
are all very sma TOW nade of mousse 


velvet, worked in bronge chenille with gold 


satin drops, was tye rdered with chen 
friuge tipped with sain dropsjand alternat 
Aranda of plain brown cueniile and zetra 


Stripes; a large turndown coliar of velvet 
completed it A cashmere 
was worked all over in silk 
shade, ani bordered with an applique of 


tl wer 


green inantie 


of the same 


and green loaves, 
to mateli. A 
was trimmed 


terra-coUla pink 
beiag lined with pink silk 
bright red velvet 
with large leaves of jet applique, having a 


thantie 


straight jetoollarand a puffing of the veli- 
vet at the The 
briiliant red velvet and the black of the jet 
Wasa happy one. 

A pink nun's ve 


Waist. contrast of the 


tling, the skirt made ina 


flounce trom the waist, bordered with Val- 
enciennes® iace nirows [ Sert iabove, 
et to the mat al, t t yvathered 4 
sce fraim ~ ar i 
r s ‘ 

mb 

Dulist 

ivyul ik bad 

scollops for trimming; it bad, however, 


| Valenciennes lace, and crossing In front to 
the lef{ ude; three narrow plaited founces 
round the skirt: it was lndeseribably sof 
aud pretty. 

‘The parasols sold with the dresses are 
large and transparent on gold frames, with 
frills of lace inside, and large velvet bows 
on the handle, One of the fat mandarin 
shape was made of creain lace over Char 
treuse waugze, tied with green velvet. The 
mantels are small, with hanging sleeves, 
often made with the ends to tie in front, 
and a liberal supply of jot or lead beading 
and Crops. 

Parasols are now showing themselves, 
and very pretty some of ¢themare. The 
most dressy ones are the transparent gauze, 
‘ace and flowered net ones, on muslin 
foundations, Some ino black, worked in 
gold outlining, bave tlack and gold sticks, 
others in white and gold have ivery handles, 
with faney gold rings biding the conjunction 
of stick and handle. A great many are 
bound, or edged with gold braid, notably 
some in biseuit-colored satin. Silk gauze 
ones have designs, outlined with cord, or 
cheniile dots, 
net, have 


ire powdered sparsely with 


Phese, in cream or black spetted 


1 tinely foided width of crepe lisse down 
each division, over the framework springs. 
A deep flouncing of lace, reaching almost 
upto the ferule,covers many satin parasols, 
cried thre ccasronallv 


Blick 
over a toundat 


lace is arrar yed at the 


te iace is 


Chantilly 
mol g iid wauZz, 


p> im curves, 
irranged 
with the fall round the edge caught up at 
butterflies, a gold pow- 


other 


tervals with gilt 


bird's wing. or some 


fered black 
fevies. A new stiape is called the Oriental, 
rather higher, and with the wires 
The Pagoda 


lace Is run on 


and? ois 
more curved than last vear’s, 
is another shape. A frill of 
inside some of the new parasols, hali-way 
between the edge and the top. 

Many ladies are covering their last vear's 
lace or flowered net, and to 
Know that dvds. 
full-sized one in both 
It is put on first 


parasols with 
these it uiav be useful to 
are required for a 
Nouncing and piece lace. 
round the edge,then gathered up to the top 
(the parasel being Open all the time), and 
tinished off in an upstanding frill round the 
terule. A satin bow is usually added, and 
the lace is tacked to the fouudation every 
then to heepidown when the 
, and to as far as 


possible with the somewhat bulky appear- 


now «and 


parasol is closed lo away 


ance, 
Watercress-green iS gaining favor. Aca- 
jou, a rich red-brown shade; blouse, a 


bluish grey ; mortdore, a peculiar shade of 
gold; Bistnark Orleans grey, and 
inanv other names are given to new favor- 
ites; but the bene or biseuit bids fair to 
beat the others in popularity. It is mixed 
and tnade up with navy blue, brown,grenat, 
is to be seen in fine and 
lace, and all the 
Bonnets and hatsof it have colored 
next the and costuines have 


blue, 


and green, and 


Coarse CANVAS, Vaae new 


fabrics, 
velvet face ; 
eollars and cuffs after the same style, to 
soften the tint.and render it more becoming 
tothe complexion. The long dust 
prepared tor fetes, races, and travelling are 
variety of 
this canvas,in beive shet with red and other 
semi-transparent, and made up 
satin, Which gives ita 
The vellow Is Completely 


cloaks 


prineipally in biege, Ao special 
eolors, is 


over bright yellow 
rich appearance, 
covered, and does not make the c stuime at 
Red is put under it sometimes. 
used for trimming a 

tinaterials, except the washing ones. Little 


inanties either of canvas cliath, lined with 


ul gaudy. 
Velvet is greatly 


silk, or of shot material, are trimmed with 


ruches of shot silk with pinked edyes, 
Viceuna mantles have flat plaitings of silk 
rownd the and ends. The 
my, but the backs shert. the 
Cuming Just below the waist. 


back ends are 


tie 
p.aillog 


For young women jackets are much more 
Worn than mantles, the stockingette or 
elastic cloth, trimmed with yak lace, jet, or 
Poult’) de> sole, Ben- 
galine, and velvet and silk 
canvas are the materials for full-dress aian- 
tles, richly trimmed with jet and lace, 

The most simple are the canvas cloth,with 
woollen threads and rough surface, trimined 
with vak lace. There are several richly 
beaded in the lead beads . 


braid being popular, 


new brocihe 


ona silk anda lace 
foundation. The creain vak lace dresses are 


Stviishlv made, and look cool and also un- 


common, They are 


over 


siik,with loops of moire and velvet ribbon 


entireiy of lace 


The game inay be seen in black. The new 
cambric costurmes are nade with widetrebie 


bux plalts,tie tunics caught 


and Very yy prac j irTapery 
r 
ack 
Domeetic Leronem y 
7 ‘ . . 
1) t yet t = « ary prir ciple, 
uar momust mot sist of unr ted 


‘ rand ot jects, but possess a harmonious 
Unity ip its plan of furnishiug aud deoora 


@ been used itor the tunic,bordered with deep , Uou. 





a 








Don't put high colors on your wall of in 
your carpets or tapestry,and very luteot a 
anywhere else, Wali paper must be qatet 
in tone if you desire to prxfuce a pleasant 
effect. Pictures cinnot look weli if hung 
against leud patterns or positive Corrs. 
your brie-a-brac 1s sure to be ineffective 
and tasteless; its designs are confused with 
the designs and cviors against which i 
placed. : 

Don’t fresco walis or ceiling. Fresco 
parnting is very well for targe hailis or 
grand saloon, but the effect is met goed for 
domestic rooms, Color on the walle In 
this wavy is sure to be in econfhet wit. 
whatever color may be brought in, whether 
in pretures, furniture, hangings or decora- 
tive ol jects, 

Don't select carpets with gay tints or pro- 
nounced designs. Itis impossible for fur- 
niture to appear to good ad Vantage sei apen 
florid patterns, clamoring, 8 to speak, to 
be seen, Carpetsand wall colors should be 
as foils for color and ornament, rather laan 
color and ornament in themselves Its 
impossitie to furnish a room agreeabiy 
uniess this principle is kep& im mind, 

Don't have white inarble-tepped tables 
or imarbie mantles in your rons, tor 
objects of this Kind are enough to chili the 
heart of a bronze statue. White walls ina 
rovun are equallyechilling. It ts impoambile 
to do anything with them Cold and 
unrelenting surtaces they will remain, 
plan as one may. A touch of gray or brown 
in the tint Is a great help, but white ss 
absolutely fatal to decorative effeet. 

Don't be persuaded into varnished foors, 
and rugs instead of carpets. Fleors treated 
In this tuannerare a Serious nnisanee, 

Every foottall mars them, and It ossts 
more to keep them in good onter than te 
pay for carpets atthe outset. If, however 
these are repeatediy oiled and Varnishet, 
and ceaseless pains taken to Keep Uneern 173 
good condition, the etlect Is Very plewune. 
Articles of furniture stand out against the 
dark varnish in rich and artrstre oonimast. 

Don’t hang upon vour walls hage black 
engravings Set in Vast spaces Of white tar- 


gin. Pictures of this sort are very depress 
ing. Instead of white margin substitute a 


gray paper, and if you must have black 
prints select those that have a goed deal o! 
xeray in thein—pictures with tone and mel- 
low effects. Etchings commonly have more 
softaess and artistic eflect than engravings 
Dou't bang poor chromos on your walis, 
or eolored prints;don’t display 1 ma lines 
funily photographs ; don’t hang urosses, or 
colored leaves, or dried grass about. 

Don't crowa your room with teo many 
objects. Don’t, on the other hand, let vour 
rooms be too bald and empty. Porberes 
and window hangings do much toward 
relieving bareness. Some bricabrac is 
very desirable, and a tew pictures are im. 
portant. The art is to have one’s mom 
filled, but not packed. 

Don’t peint pictures or ornamental de 
signson your door-panels. Unless door. 
panels treated in this way are cept very 
quiet the effect is loud and disturbing. 

Don't select high colors tor your furniture 
covering. Blue or pink satin may do fora 
lady’s boudoir whore the whole scheme of 


treament is light and delicate, but in a 
drawing-room for general use it out of 
place. 
THE HotskEHoLb. 
While the wll known saving that a 


French fatnily could live with elegance on 
Whatan American housewife throws awar 
is frequently illastrated in families where 
waste can be ill afforded, it is also true that, 
In @elyht cases outoft ten, this relagation of 
eold bits to the offal pail or ash barrel is met 
ciused so nuch by extravagance as by the 
lack of Knowledge of how to dispense with 
thein in any other way. The dainty utilize 
tion of Scraps is a subject that well repars 
the thoughtiul study of any housewile, and 
even the least original emok ean often 
‘evolve from her inner consciousness” an 
appetizing dish fromm cold tragments that at 
first Sight appear utterly unpromising. 
What difference does it make if th se 
scraps of cold bacon left from break fast are 
suumtnarily disposed of in the swill barrel, 
or U that bit of corn 
appear on the table 

bacon ? 

Hear how one careful housewife disposed 
Of Sinilar reinnants : To the corn beet and 
bacon, minced fine, she added half as mach 
cold mashed polate, one raw egg, a litle 
chopped onion and parsley, and with er + 
quettes nade of these, rolled in flower and 
tried in uice dripping, provided an appetz 
ing dish "that was quite sufficient, whea 
accoinpanied by stewed potatoes and bread 
and butter, to make a luneh for three 
people, Another daintw dish, wich 
appeared upon a table, was formed frou 
even less promising materials. 

There are many things as good, and a 
nuutber better, when warmed over than 
when first cooked. Veal mimeed, for in- 
Stince, aud various kinds of meat hast.ed, 
and cold chicken delicately sliced and just 
heated through in milk or cream slightly 
thickened with a bit of butter rolled in 
four. And as for cold mutton, that makes 
a dish fitto set beforethe President. Do 
vou wish to Know the modus 
Well, here it is: 


beef—too « mall to 


again—tfvliows the 


opr randl 


Slice three large, or six smal!, onions— 
iW ivs siice oOulons CTUuss W lse@—1 mt ’ 
Shallow stew -pan; a id a te AS [> t I 

re, of Walter, amd =the 2} 2 a . 
! If ‘ _ . 
- f i r r 
a s ~—_ ‘ 
t ~ ~ 
‘ ~ ~ a 
an) @over Line at v-Te tiriitl¥ : ; 
piace over a Siow fre, Anvwe 4 the 


way ofa stew must go slow. In an 
the ineat will be warmed through and the 
ouilons br 


wn and tender. 








Confidential Correspondents. 





ALBERT.—The king is the largest piece 
im a set of cht se-men. 

W. W.C.—Itis not published in book 
form that we know of. 

O. Su rscriper.—lIt is usual with some 
«se believe. on moving, to first take Into the boase, 
eread, salt, and the Bible 

Cc. F. K.—It is against our rale to adver- 
tise business houses in this column, Send a self-ed- 
tress d letter or postal, and we will give you the re- 
quired information. 

WonDER.— You should say “John Smith 
janior’s hat,** nos ‘Joho Smith's junior hat. The 
latter phrase would make Jolin Smith the owner ela 

jor bat, lastead of making Jvhn Smith, jac lor, 
the owner of a hat. 

WaLrerR. — Daily cold-water bathing 
woald provabiy be beneficial to some persons and in- 
Jerious to others. There cau be no general rule lard 
4.en that willapply to the whvule human race. 
Every persun must settle for himself what kiad of 
bathing would be best fur him, and how often he 
should bathee 

LaBELLA.—Therg is a ful:ninate of gold 
andal-oof silver. The latter is used in percus- 
stom caps, torpedoes and other fire-works. Both are 
«xtremely liable to explode and are very dangereas. 
iu the same quantity they might be as powerful as 
but we du not think they are, 2. See an- 
F. RK. 


nhaimite, 


Pimu.—You will find a remedy in the 
‘“orrespendents’* column of Nc. Sof the Post. 2 
It is the original lodian name for the land whose sig- 

cation we do not huow. Martha's Vineyard, was 
iby the early English settiers of Massachea- 

» is supposed to have been the spot landed 
the Norsemen who are said to have discev- 

ead America in the Sth or 10th century. 

(pan.—‘Esquire”’ is properly a title of 
4ignity nextin degree below a knight. It belongs 
property to the vounzer sons of noblemen, the eld- 
e-t sons of Engli-h sronets and anighte-bachelor, 
icers ot the Y reen’s eourts or household, barris- 
ers-at-law, sheriffs, justices of the peace, gentlemen 
holding commissions in the army and navy, ete. But 
the tithe is ordinarily giveu in this country to every- 


breeds 


Ros.— Your letter isso cleverly written 
that we feel convinced you can be no fool. You may 
perhaps, as vou sav, sometimes make an egregiogs 
d@uace of vourself in conversation—which of us does 
not *—but we have not the least doubt vou doa great 
deal better than most other people in the matter of 
talking The power of fluent exp’ es-ion indeed ts by 
mo means a universal accompaniment even of high 


intelligence. 


BK. B.—You have made a mountain of un- 
happiness out of a molehill of offence. Such a pro- 
lenge’ fit of the sulksas von have indulged in should 
be brought to an ened as speedily as possible : else the 
distemper may ‘‘strike in’ and do permanent dam- 
agt. Speak to the voung lady, by all means, without 
waiting for her ‘‘to offerto make itup first.** Noth- 
jag is more absurd than fora manto take offence at 
a girl for some trifle, andthen nurse his wrath for 
long melancholy months waiting for her to ‘speak 
Grst.** 


PLATONIC.—When two young people pay 
ome another marked attentions with no intentions, o¢ 


' when elderiy folk display a mutual regard of a larm- 


less sort, we sav in ordinary conversation their affce- 
ten is purely Flatonic. That is ail. But, when a 
Young man anda young woman imagine they feel 
sech a Platonic affection forone another, you may 
the pretty sure that in the end vou will hear of a mar- 
There is nomystery at all about it; it is sim- 
rase Lhat we could do very well without and 


ever mise it, 


T. M.—Whenaman cannot increase his 
incwne, which he finds tobe inadequate tohis support 
hvu We know that R 
Teguires a vast <ieal of the best Kind of virtue to en- 
ave a family which has become accustomed toa cet 
tain -tyie of living to give itup for a poorer one ; 
but, nevertheless, itcan be done, and if done in the 
right spiric it will bring many and great blessiags. 
A> Your wile is willing to retrench, you sheuld foel- 
w her advice, and if you feel incompetent to carry 
the matter through, let her take the direction of 
afairs into her own hands, 


H. A. K.—For the relief of hoarseness, 
ging fora short time, first see to your gea- 
eta! health and avoid damp, taking care to keep the 
feet dry. Many voealiststake a raw egg, beaten up 
with a spoontni or two of warm milk, and a bat 
before singing, as ittendste clear 
A spoouful of pure giycerine 
tine purpese ; itis alse good ter a 
uch. A mixture of heney and lemon juice, 
vrax added,is a very old remedy) for 
the relief of hoarseness ; it may be taken f-eely any 
time. Revopa few tablers of potash by you, and let 
T lissulve slowly in the mouth before commencing 
te sing. 


Ss. P.—A man who is always complaining 
of the injustice and ingratitude of his fellow-beings 
is apt io be himself one of the most unjust and un- 
ertatetrnl of men, andasneak besides. His belief in 
the injustices of mankind Is apt to be founded on 
their persistent refusal to.be overreached by him: and 
his complaints of ingratitude generally arise from the 
imlispesition of people to acknowledge as benefits 
the constant and Varied attempts he makes to impose 
upon them. Such aiman is always seen throagh br 
his acquaintance, and affurds the pitiable spectacie of 
a man whe, with the strong desire to play the roie of 
an overreachiug tyraut, has only the capacity to rise 
te the level of a whining sneak. You should leok out 
for your reputation. 


J. E. W.—Enammel is composed ot various 


kinds 


Trias. 
Ppivap 


‘ . 


lecrease his colugs. 


after =i 


of sugar, an hour 
and improve the Voice, 


Biu. ans we® the 


with a pinch of | 


f borax and silicates, fus.ble at a low tem per- 


ator it is fused more easily than ordinary glass, 
whi itdiffersin having «a large propertica 
rof earl r f metalli xi combined with 
fux pr lh : rhere ar var us 
‘ ls e 
x ” 
\ 
« i : Z | 
° ex r x x . 
sof pow red artz fi and (wo parts 
“ry salt s ibe added, allto be mixed in 


A white « 


amel will then be produced, 


etallic oxides being added tothe frst to give the 
required color. 
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